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THE SENATE AND ITS PRESIDENTS—HON. DAVID H. BUFFUM. 





While the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives is the largest legislative 
body in the country, our State Senate is, 
with one or two exceptions, the smallest. 
The amendment to the Constitution re- 
cently adopted, which is to go into effect 
the coming autumn, however. mukes a 
marked change in this regard, for, while 
reducing somewhat the number of Rep- 
resentatives, it doubles the number of 
Senators, placing our own upon at least 
an average footing with the Senates of 
other States throughout the Union. 

Notwithstanding its comparative insig- 
nificance in point of numbers, the New 
Hampshire Senate has ever maintained 
an enviable reputation as an able, patri- 
otic and eminently conservative legisla- 
tive body. This is due largely, without 
doubt, to the fact that the office of State 
Senator has generally sought the man 
rather than the man the office. Dema- 
gogues and aspirants for popular favor, 
as well as active partisan leaders, have 
usually preferred seats in the House of 
Representatives, where as leaders of 
men and masters, or murderers, of rhet- 
oric they have greater opportunity for 
achieving distinction or notoriety. It is 
true that it has been often alleged that 
the Senate of our State is a dangerous 


body, being easily corrupted or control- 
led, on account of the small number of 
members. This allegation, however, is 
an unjustifiable or inconsiderate one. 
When men’s favorite measures are defeat- 
ed, they are wont to cry out ‘ corrup- 
tion,” or to allege other than patriotic 
motives as actuating those who caused 
their discomfiture, and it will generally 
be found that those who have charged 
the Senate with corrupt or improper ac- 
tion, have failed to secure at the hands of 
that body the passage or the defeat of 
some measure particularly affecting their 
own interests. The truth is, there is far 
more danger of bad legislation at the 
hands of a large and unwieldly body like 
our House of Representatives, than from 
a comparatively small body like the Sen- 
ate. Inthe formera shrewd political 
leader or designing demagague, through 
his personal influence over numerous fol- 
lowers may readily secure the passage of 
an unwise act, which, in the latter, where 
such a thing as leadership is seldom 
known or attempted, and each individual 
member, as a general rule, acts and thinks 
for himself, could never have been car- 
ried through. The Senate, therefore, ex- 
ercising its conservative power, through 
amendment or rejection, has protected 
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the people from ill advised and even dan- 
gerous legislation, to a greater or less ex- 
tent every year. 

While the task of presiding over the 
delioc rations of the Senate is far less dif- 
ficult and laborious than that devolving 
upon the Speaker of the House, the posi- 
tion is, nevertheless, 
distinction, and has been occupied by 
many illustrious citizens of the State. 
Sixty-two persons. in all, have holden 
the office of President of the Senate dur- 


one of honor and 


ing the eighty-five years since the adop- 
tion of the Constitution of 1792. Fol- 
lowing are their names, with their sever- 
al places of residence and years of ser- 
vice: 

Abiel Foster, Canterbury—1793 ; Oliver 
Peabody, Exeter—1794; Ebenezer Smith, 
Meredith—1795-6; Amos Shepard, Al- 
stead—1794 to 1803, inclusive; Nicholas 
Gilman, Exeter—1804; Clement Storer, 
Portsmouth, 1805-6; Samuel Bell, Fran- 
cestown—1807-8; Moses P. Payson, Bath 
—1809; Wm. Plumer, Epping—1810-11; 
Joshua Darling, Henniker—1812; Oliver 
Peabody, Exeter—1813; Moses P. Pay- 
son, 1814-15; William Badger, Gilman- 
ton—1816; Jonathan Harvey, Sutton— 
1817 to 1822, inclusive; David L. Morrill, 
Goffstown—1823; Josiah Bartlett, Strat- 


ham—1824; Matthew Harvey, Hopkin- 
ton—1825--7; Nahum Parker, Fitzwil- 
liam—1828; Abner Greenleaf, Ports- 


mouth, and Samuel Cartland, Haverhill— 
1529; Joseph M. Harper, Canterbury— 
1830; Samuel Cartland, Haverhill, and 
Benning M. Bean, Moultonborough— 
1831; Benning M. Bean, 1832; Jared W. 
Williams. Lancaster—1833-4; Charles F. 
Gove, Goffstown—1835; James Clark, 
Franklin—1836; John Woodbury, Salem 
—1837; Samuel Jones, Bradford—1838 ; 
James M. Wilkins, Bedford—1839; Jaines 
B. Creighton, Newmarket—1840; Josiah 
Quincy, Rumney—1841-2; Titus Brown, 
Francestown—1843; Timothy Hoskins, 
Westmoreland—-1844: Asa P. Cate, 
Northtield—1845; James U. Parker, Man- 
chester—1846; Harry Hibbard, Bath— 
1847-8; William P. Weeks. Canaan— 
1849; Richard Jenness, Portsmouth— 
1850; John S$. Wells, Exeter—1851-2; 
James M. Rix, Lancaster—1853; Jona- 





than E. Sargent, Wentworth—1854; Wil- 
liam Haile, Hinsdale—1855; Thomas J. 
Melvin, Chester—1856; Moody Currier, 
Manchester—1857; Austin F. Pike, 
Franklin—1858 ; Joseph A. Gilmore, Con- 
cord—1859; George S. ‘Towle, Lebanon 
—1860; Herman Foster, Manchester— 
1861; W. H. Y. Hackett, Portsmouth— 
1862; Onslow Stearns, Coneord—1863; 
Charles H. Bell, Exeter—1864; Ezekiel 
A. Straw, Manchester—-1865; Daniel 
Barnard, Franklin—1866; Wm. T. Par- 
ker, Merrimack—1867; Ezra A. Stevens, 
Portsmouth—1868; John Y. Mugridge, 
Conecord—1869; Nathaniel Gordon, Exe- 
ter—1870; G. W. M. Pitman, Bartlett— 
1871; Chailes H. Campbell, Nashua— 
1872; David A. Warde, Concord—1873; 
Wm. H. Gove, Weare—1874; John W. 
Sanborn, Wakefield—1875; Charies Hol- 
man, Nashua—1876; Natt Head, Hook- 
sett—1877; David H. Buffum, Somers- 
worth—187s. 

Of this list, eleven also held the office 
of Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, viz: William Plumer, Samuel Bell, 
Clement Storer, David L. Morrill, Mat- 
thew Harvey. John S. Wells, Harry Hib- 
bard, Jonathan E. Sargent, Charles H. 
Bell, Austin F. Pike and William H. 
Gove. Of these eleven, three, only, are 
now living—Messrs. Sargent, Bell and 
Pike, and the two former are members of 
the present House. ‘Twelve of the num- 
ber held seats in the national House of 
Representatives, of whom Austin F. Pike 
is the only one now living; seven were 
members of the United States Senate, 
none of whom survive; and ten were 
Governors of New Hampshire, viz: Wil- 
liam Plumer, Samuel Bell, David L. Mor- 
rill, Matthew Harvey, William Badger, 
Jared W. Williams, William Haile, Jo- 
seph A. Gilmore, Onslow Stearns and 
Ezekiel A. Straw, of whom the two last 
only are living at the present time. Of 
the entire sixty-two, twenty-two are now 
living, the oldest survivor being James 
B. Creighton of Newmarket, who was 
President of the Senate in 1840. 

In considering the list with reference 
to localities, we find that of the several 
counties, or the towns composing them, 
Rockingham has furnished fifteen of the 
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entire number, and Merrimack aiso fif- 
teen; Hillsborough has furnished thir- 
teen, Grafton seven, Cheshire four, 
Carroll three, and Belknap and Coos two 
each, while Sullivan has furnished none. 
Of the fifteen from Rockingham, five 
each were furnished by Portsmouth and 
Exeter. Concord has supplied four, 
Manchester fourand Nashua two, but 
Dover has never had a President of the 
Senate, nor has District No. Five in which 
it is embraced, including the main por- 
tion of Strafford County, as now consti- 
tuted, until the election of Hon. David 
H. Buffum of Somersworth, the present 
year. While a large proportion and per- 
haps a majority of those who have held 
the office of President of the Senate have 
been members of the legal profession, 
the Senate has usually contained among 
its members a large comparative repre- 
sentation of the business men of the 
State. A few clergymen, and physicians 
—Rev. Abiel Foster, a distinguished pat- 
riot and member of the Continental Con- 
gress, and Josiah Bartlett and Joseph M. 
Harper, both subsequently members of 


Congress, the former a clergyman and 
the two latter physicians, being among 
the number—have held seats in this body, 
but it has generally numbered more busi- 
ness men--merchants, manufacturers, etc., 
than representatives of the professions. 
To this fact, perhaps, may be attributed 
in large degree, the practical and conser- 
vative tendency of the Senatorial body 
in the work of legislation. 

The present Senate contains one phy- 
siclan—Dr. Gallinger of Concord, (Dis- 
trict No. Four.) three lawyers—Messrs. 
Cogswell of Gilmanton (No. 6.) White of 
Peterborough, (No. 8.) and Weeks of 
Canaan, (No. 11.) one farmer—Mr. Phil- 
brick of Rye. (No. 1.) while the remain- 
ing seven are all business men, Messrs. 
Wheeler of Salem (No. 2.) Buflum of 
Somersworth (No. 5.) and Amidon of 
Hinsdale (No. 9,) being manufacturers, 
Mr. Slayton of Manchester (No. 3.) a 
merchant, Mr. Spalding of Nashua (No. 
7.) a bank cashier, Mr. Shaw of Leba- 
non (No. 10.) acontractor, and Mr. 
Cummings of Lisbon (No. 12.) a mer- 
chant and manufacturer. The President, 
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therefore, is a representative of the dom- 
inant class. as wellas of the political ma- 
jority in the body over which he presides. 

Hon. Davip H. BuFFcM, President of 
the Senate, whose portrait accompanies 
this article, isa native of the State of 
Maine, which State, by the way, has con- 
tributed comparatively few to the list of 
the public men of New Hampshire, al- 
though on our part we have furnished 
Maine several of her ablest and most dis- 
tinguished citizens, including Fessenden, 
Clifford, Cutting, Plaisted, and others of 
both State and National reputation. Mr. 
Buffum was born in North Berwick, No- 
vember 10, 1820, being now fifty-seven 
years of age. He was the eldest child 
and only son of ‘Timothy and Anna (Aus- 
tin) Buffum. His father died when he 
was only six years of age, leaving his 
mother—a daughter of Nathaniel Austin 
of Dover Neck—with very little proper- 
ty and three small children, there being 
two daughters, younger than himself, 
both of whom are now living, one being 
the widow of the late John H. Burleigh 
of South Berwick, and the other the wife 
of Isaac P. Evans of Richmond, Ind. 
After his father’s decease, he was taken 
into the family of an uncle, Benajah Buf- 
fum, with whom he remained until he 
was seventeen years of age, engaged for 
the larger portion of the time in a coun- 
try store, of which his uncle was the pro- 
prietor, and where he laid the foundation 
for his subsequent eminently successful 
business career. His educational advanta- 
ges up tothis time, were only such as 
were afforded by the common school; 
but of these he had made the best possi- 
ble use. 

When he was seventeen years of age, 
his uncle. sold out and went to Lynn, 
Mass., where he engaged in business. 
He accompanied his uncle, but remained 
with him but a few months, returning to 
his native place, where he made his home 
for a time with his step-father, Mr. Wm. 
Hussey—his mother having married a 
second time. He attended the fall term 
of South Berwick Academy the follow- 
ing autumn, and in the winter, being 
then eighteen years old, taught a district 
school in North Berwick. In the spring 


following he again attended the Acade- 
my. He had commenced teaching again 
the next autumn, but left his school to 
accept a position as clerk in the general 
store of William and Hiram Hanson in 
the village of Great Falls, Somersworth, 
which place has ever since been his home. 
He remained in the employ of the Han- 
son’s about two years, when, being then 
twenty-one years of age, he bought the 
interest of Wilham Hanson in the store 
and went into partnership with Hiram, 
under the firm name of Hanson & Buf- 
fum. Two years later the partnership 
was dissolved, and Mr. Buffum commenc- 
ed the erection of the large brick block, 
known as Buffum’s Block, upon the op- 
posite side of High street from the old 
stand. This block contained three stores, 
one of which Mr. Buffum occupied him- 
self, in the same business in which he had 
been engaged, until March, 1847, when 
he disposed of the business to attend to 
his duties as cashier of the Great Falls 
Bank, to which position he was chosen 
the previous year, and which he held for 
a term of seventeen years, until 1863, 
having also for six years been treasurer 
of the Somersworth Savings Bank. In 
1863, Mr. Buffum resigned as cashier and 
treasurer of the banks, to take the man- 
agement of the Great Falls Woolen Mill, 
a corporation which he had been chiefly 
instrumental in organizing, and whose 
manufactory had been commenced the 
previous year, undera joint stock ar- 
rangement. He held the position of 
agent, treasurer and general manager of 
the corporation for ten years, devoting 
himself untiringly to the business, which 
he conducted with great success. The 
capital stock of the corporation, which 
was originally $50,000, was subsequently 
increased, from the earnings, to $100,000. 
In 1873, having impaired his health by 
close and continued application to busi- 
ness, Mr. Buffum withdrew from the ac- 
tive management of the affairs of the 
corporation, and was succeeded by his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Stickney, the pres- 
ent agent. He spent several months in 
the autumn of that year in Colorado, and 
the spring of 1874 in California, and re- 
turned home with restored health. 
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Several years previous to the organiza- 
tion of the Great Falls Woolen Company 
Mr. Buftum had taken a large interest in 
a similar enterprise at South Berwick, 
known as the Newichawanick Company, 
of which his brother-in-law. the late 
Hon. John H. Burleigh, was the active 
manager, they two, with the well known 
‘* Friend” Hill being the principal stock- 
holders, which enterprise, although a 
losing one at first, ultimately proved 
very successful. After the suddeu and 
startling death of Mr. Burleigh, a few 
months since, Mr. Bufftum was chosen 
treasurer of the Newichawanick Com- 
pany. Aside from these important man- 
ufacturing enterprises, he has been for 
several years a partner with L. R. Her- 
som in the wool pulling and sheep-skin 
tanning establishment on Berwick side 
at Great Falls, and has, furthermore, ex- 
tensive manufacturing interests at Milton 
Mills. 

As would naturally be inferred from 
the foregoing, Mr. Buffum has not been 
largely engaged in public and political 
life. He has, however, had sufficient ex- 
perience in that direction, taken in con- 
nection with his knowledge of practical 
business affairs, to qualify him for the 
efficient discharge of the duties now de- 
volving upon him as a servant of the peo- 
ple, in the important office which he 
holds. He was chosen Town Clerk of 
Somersworth in March, 1842. it being the 
election at which he cast his first vote, 
and was re-elected the following year. 
In 1846 he was elected a member of the 
board of Selectmen, and was subsequent- 
ly several times elected to the same posi- 
tion. In 1861 and 186z he was one of the 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives from Somersworth, serving the first 
year asa member of the committee on 
Banks and the second year as chairman 
of the committee on the Reform School. 
In 1863, Mr. Buffum was the Republican 
eandidate for Railroad Commissioner, 
running upon the ticket with Governor 
Gilmore. A third tieket placed in the 
field, defeated an election by the people, 
but the Republican candidates were cho- 
sen by the Legislature, and Mr. Buffum 


served as a member of the board of Rail- 
road Commissioners for the full term of 
three years. In the spring of 1875, his 
name was brought forward, though 
against his wish, by some of his friends, 
in the Republican Senatorial Convention 
in District No. 5, and he received a very 
flattering vote. Last year he was again 
supported and received the nomination, 
by nearly a unanimous vote, his election 
following as a matter of course. He 
served with ability inthe last Senate, 
as a member of the several committees 
on Judiciary, Finance, Banks and State 
Institutions, and although one of three 
members of the majority party, re-elect- 
ed this year, he was accorded the Presi- 
dency by common consent. Among his 
associates in the Senate last year were 
three men who were fellow members in 
the House fifteen years ago. viz: Messrs. 
John F. Cloutman of Farmington, Natt 
Head of Hooksett, and James Burnap of 
Marlow. In the present Senate, there 
are also two members who were members 
of the House with Mr. Buffum—Messrs. 
Amidon of Hinsdale and Shaw of Leba- 
non. 

Mr. Buffum was married, January 26, 
1853, to Charlotte E. Stickney, daughter 
of Alexander H. Stickney of Great Falls, 
who deceased March 8, 1868, leaving him 
four children, three sons and a daughter, 
the latter also now deceased. The three 
sons, Edgar Stickney, Harry Austin, and 
David Hanson, are respectively twenty- 
two, twenty, and fifteen years of age. 
The oldest graduated at Yale College last 
year, and is now learning the manufac- 
turing business in the woolen mill at 
Great Falls; the second is a member of 
the junior class at Yale, and the young - 
est remains at home. 

Mr. Buffum’s religious associations are 
with the Congregational church, where 
he attends public worship regularly and 
contributes liberally for its support, 
though not a member of the church or- 
ganization. By strict integrity and cour- 
teous and gentlemanly bearing, he has 
secured the esteem of all classes of his 
fellow citizens who rejoice in his success 
both in private and public life. 
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BY FLINT CARMEL. p 


From the towering hills—over northward they rear— 
Whose mosses are fanned by the whispering breeze, 
Happy homes, far belew in the valley, appear 
To gaze upward in love thro’ their tall shading trees. 
Not a ripple disturbing the mirror beyond! 
With its beauty unbroken the scene becomes new, 
Save where Purity rests in embraces so fond 
As the lily peeps into the sky’s liquid blue. { ) 


On the deep fringed shore the sad willow droops low 
And is plaintively whispering ** doomed to bemoan!” 
But the wave as it rises will soothingly flow, 
Bringing kisses of sweetness for willows alone. 
And the hills in their grandeur these things comprehend, 
Standing forth in protection above this retreat, 
Seeming calmly to speak ** we will last to the end, 
Keeping safe each warm heart till it ceases to beat!” 


For a moment descend, ye time-fading old hills, ( 
To the homes that seem happy and peaceful below; 
Pause and listen to discord of numberless ills, 
See how thankless thy mission their malice would show! 
For the towering domes mounting upward toward thee 
Asif thou to outreach in their heavenward flight, 
Seem to speak of a faith which from sin pardons free 
In the place of a war that would sadden the sight. 


Each tall spire, as upward it rises on high 
Looks in anger across at its neighboring foe, 
And a battle goes on and opinions reply 
How we safest and surest may heavenward go. 
As the eye of the pilgrim and sinner spells out 
All the guideboards to happiness, heaven and love, 
On his ear harshly falling each deepening shout, 
He will heed not their warning—** They lead not above! ” 


From the discordant valley his sick soul he turns 
A deliv’rance to seek from the medley of creeds; ; 
For his being is stirred, in a fever it burns, 
And cries out for a balm that will reach all its needs. 
Up the brow of a hill with a soul-stricken mein, 
Till the summit is reached he waits not to rest— 
Then he turns and is spellbound by rapture so keen— 
All beneath him, around him, in beauty is dressed! 
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The grand scene lies before him in quiet repose, 

On the calm, sleeping lake, his glad vision returns, 
Nature's harmony there his vague doubting o’erflows— 
From the joy in his soul the true way he learns! 

God is speaking in nature; once more by the breeze 


Geutly points to the spires—they somthing would say 
As they lift up their heads from among the tall trees— 
Chanted softly it comes—** we all poiut the same way.” 
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BY L. W. DODGE. 


The day is done, and the dartxness 
Falls from the wings of night, 
As a feather is wafted dowuward 
From an eagle in its flight. 
— Longfellow. 

I have been standing with my face to 
the eastern window, watching the day- 
light fade away, and the night come 
down so gloriously, and the starry senti- 
nels as one by one they take their sta- 
tions in the deep-blue vault above. I was 
gazing dreamily, scarce knowing or car- 
ing why, when a meteor, a swift gliding 
starthat seemed to have been resting in 
its allotted place near the zenith, left its 
throne of glory and went suddenly rush- 
ing down the farther sky, vanishing be- 
low the dim horizon, leaving behind a 
long train of fading splendor, as quickly 
to be gathered up, like stray sunbeams. 

Why may not our lives be thus, 1 
mused, scattering blessings, as a train of 
brilliants, along our illuminated path- 
way? 

But how incidents and happenings, 
trivial enough in themselves, sometimes 
will send our minds a wandering; and 
how one idea will follow another, until 
our thoughts run riot, like school-boys 
chasing butterflies in meadow pastures, 
running and leaping and singing with 
the mountain brook, hunting birds’ nests 
in sunny glades, gathering nuts among 
the squirrel-haunted beech-woods. 

These sudden flashes or passages of 
thought from one subject to another are 
sometimes quite startling, and yet there 
seems to bea sort of a gliding along, per- 
haps by association. 


Just now, as that flying meteor went 
shedding its glories adown the east, it 
suggested—for it is the Christmas night— 
thoughts of that piloting orb which start- 
led the shepherds. two thousand years 
ago, from their oriental slumbers upon 
the hills of Judea, and guided the 
Heaven-appointed seekers to the feet of 
the infant author of that siimple faith 
which cheers the hearts of men wherever 
the story of the Chirist-child is told 
among the sons and daughters of earth, 
to this day. 

And perhaps that same gliding star 
that even now scattered its scintillations 
above this western world, may be look- 
ing down upon some weary watcher upon 
Bethlehem’s plain, as he listens beneath 
a waving palm-tree for the muezzin’s call 
to prayer at the first flush of expected 
morn. 

Now comes a flood of overwhelming 
memories, and, seated by the tirelight ip 
my little library, I have been watching 
the cheerful glow of the bright-red coals, 
and dreaming away an hour in reveries 
whereof I must tell you, and if you list- 
en you will know why that gleaming 
star, hastening beyond the east, suggest- 
ed these musings; or, if [can put them 
to paper, aud you follow my pen, you 
may see, although I shall fail to make 
them as interesting to you as I could 
wish. 

We will not call it a story, but rather 
a history, for it is a narrative of events 
in the lives of two young hearts, even- 
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while dwellers in a quiet New Hamp- 
shire village. 

I had a friend once, and companion, in 
one of those years which we wish to 
remember and dream of. He was my 
junior by a year or two, but my superior 
in everything. How I loved his ardent 
nature, his great warm heart, voidof all 
selfishness: how I admired his manly 
form, his brilliant intellect, and look, 
now, after this score and more of years, 
into his clear earnest eye, and worship 
the memory of his noble soul, of his bet- 
ter life! 

It was during our later school-days 
that we first met; on one of those days 
between weeks, when, relieved from the 
weariness of conning eur text-books, we 
sought that freedom which nature gives, 
and by shadowy, untrodden paths 
climbed a mountain slope, and upon its 
rock-crowned, topmost peak introduced 
ourselves to each other and to the world 
above us; not that there was any formal 
ceremony, for it was many days ufter 
that ere we exchanged names, or even 
thought of it. But we were acquainted, 
nevertheless. 

You know it is always so in our every- 
day life; it is a certain principle of at- 
traction and repulsion in our natures. 
What was it about that gentleman you 
called my attention to yesterday, as we 
were riding in the street car, that caused 
such a repulsiveness of feeling? It was 
nothing in outward appearance, for he 
was scrupulously and faultlessly dressed. 
Then why, I ask, that instantaneous, un- 
taught repudiation independent of will 
or wisdom? And what was there in that 
sunny face and in those soul-stirring 
eyes that we passed upon the corner of 
the street to-day that caused us to stop 
and admire, and others to listen and 
smile, not guessing why? It was not 
that he was entertaining a little girlish 
sunbeam there, for the one in the car 
strove to awaken a child’s love for nov- 
elty, but failed to interest, and the boy 
shrank away repelled. But I leave the 
why for philosophers to answer; we can 
know the facts. 

But I was going to tell you; this was 
the first of many pilgrimages that we 


made together, my friend and I, and 
many pleasures unknown we sought in 
the forests and among the hills, wherev- 
er the wildness and the beauty of the 
scenery won us. I am not going to give 
you a narration of those experiences, lest 
they prove wearisome, but pass on to the 
incidents I intended to sketch. 

My student life over, I entered into the 
more practical and busy affairs of life, 
leaving my friend to pursue his studies 
and strive for the fulfilment of his high 
ambition, which was a noble one. “I 
would be great,” he said one day, as we 
stood upon an eminence, overlooking the 
little world of country around us, “I 
would go through the world like this 
wind, girded with power to freshen and 
purify, to sweep away old wrongs and 
prejudices, just as these leaves of autumn 
are scattered. I would stir the thoughts 
of men as these trees are stirred, and 
with words that would go echoing down 
the corridors of time. I would possess 
a knowledge of all lands and all nations ; 
I would walk in the footsteps of the old 
masters, and museabove he ashes of de- 
parted greatness. I would wander 
among the time-hallowed ruins of Greece 
and Rome, and look upon those pyra- 
midal monuments of ancient glory in the 
land of the Pharaohs; dream among 
those desolate ruins of antique palaces, 
the halls of Karnak and the temples of 
Luxor, century-laden relics of a mum- 
mied age. Or what more worth the liv- 
ing for than to see the sun rise above 
Olivet’s sacred mount, or his glorious 
setting beyond the hills and forests of 
Lebanon? Think of bathing one’s life- 
stained limbs in the waters of the Jor- 
dan, and baring his forehead to the dewy 
winds of Hermon! What more inspir- 
ing, think you, than to lie in the star- 
light of Bethlehem, gazing upon the 
misty outlines of the hills and valleys 
that had known the wanderings of the 
‘Son of Man;’ or upon the hillside 
above the vale of Jehosaphat, watching 
the moonlight creeping over and around 
the walls of the ‘City of David,’ and 
across the hills of Judea, lighting up the 
shadows in Gethsemane’s garden, and 
silvering the disturbed waters of far Gal- 
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ilee! Didst never think, oh, friend of 
mine, that that same calm moon and 
those changeless watchers in heaven’s 
blue vault , which we so love to worship, 
looked down, in the ages that were, upon 
the scenes and incidents of ‘ Holy Land?’ 
Didst never ask them, in your home in 
the up country, to tell you the story of 
that legendary eastern clime and the 
‘Boy of Nazareth?’” 

I bade Wilbur Austin a reluctant good- 
bye that night, and saw him not again 
for many months; then our meeting was 
in this wise: In one of those far-off 
years of mine, full of rovings here and 
there, a soft, star-lit evening in early au- 
tumn found me at a quiet New Hamp- 
shire village. Many such are found at 
short intervals, scattered throughout the 
Connecticut valley, set like constellation 
gems along that watery way. 

You may know the place; near where 
a spur of those grand old hills sets down 
his granite foot far across the valley. and 
the river goes fretting around it as 
though disturbed at the intended barrier. 
** Moosilauke,” overlooking his humbler 
neighbors, lifts his shaggy summit into 
cloud-land toward the east. 

There is a long avenue, the village 
street, stretching away beneath a shad- 
ow of wide-spreading elms, older than 
the century. A miniature park invites 
the wayfarer into its semi-solitude, and 
here the purple twilight falls early, for 
the sun sets before its time to the villag- 
ers atween the hills, and night comes 
down slowly. 

Leisurely sauntering, almost unmind- 
ful, I lent a listening ear to the quaint 
song of a whippoorwill, sent from the 
gray cliffs a little back from the village 
street, and heard above the whisperings 
of winds and waters down below. 

But now voices, less inspiring perhaps, 
but quite as familiar, aroused me from 
dreamy reveries, and, pausing, I became 
an involuntary though not an unwilling 
listener. I could not be mistaken ; it was 
the voice of my old friend, though to- 
night somewhat tremulous and sad. and 
I knewthe deep springs of his soul were 
stirred to their lowest depths and were 
welling up, up. Itancied I could hear 


other tones, too, of a crushed and fear- 
ful anguish, as of a heart bowed down. 

** Yes, dear Ellen, it must be so; the 
cup is bitter, but it must be drained. I 
had anticipated no objection from your 
father to the realization of our fondest 
hopes. I know I am altogether unwor- 
thy your hand or your love, but some- 
how I had dared to hope, too fondly, 
alas, that our happiness was not to be 
disturbed in this way; but since the fiat 
has been spoken, I shut my eyes upon 
the bright picture of our future, tinted 
by ‘love's young dream,’ and shall open 
them on the morrow tothe stern realities 
of the ‘it must be so.’ Ilove you too 
well to have you incur parental displeas- 
ure or sow the seeds for future unhappi- 
ness and sorrowful regrets. To-morrow 
I go to wander I know not whither, and 
we may never meet again, but I would 
not have you forget me soon, nor our 
brief dream of bliss, whether I tarry 
among the sunny scenes of life or go 
away beyond the hills of earth. On some 
quiet evening of midsummer, when there 
areno dampening shadows between the 
flowers and the stars we so love for com- 
panionship, and when the silvery moon- 
light creeps over the hilltop yonder and 
down into the valley, weaving around 
the soul its wizard spell, go out then 
upon the river’s bank, and beneath the 
‘old oak’ whose waving branches shel- 
ter the rock-hewn seat where we so oft 
have sat in the gloaming, listening tothe 
wild songs of evening and watching the 
night come down with all the stars—sit 
there, Isay, in the old familiar spot, and 
know for a verity, if the soul is superior 
to the clay, I will sit beside you, and we 
will talk of the past and its memories. 
And why not? Since sprits may com- 
mune with each other after this earthy 
form is abandoned, why may they not, 
too, while the blood is warm and the 
cheeks agiow and the eyes are bright?” 

For many minutes there was no re- 
sponse, save in stifled sobs, and I could 
almost realize there was raging in the 
depths of some pure soul a tempest of in- 
tense love and emotion, and in his an in- 
describable and tumultuous agony. At 
length she spoke, and her voice was 
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calm, save a lingering tremulousness : 

** And is this the end, dear Will? Must 
our love-laden bark here founder? Does 
my father think by driving you hence to 
turn my thoughts and affections into an- 
other and unnatural channel? It can nev- 
er be. Wherever you may go, rest assured 
my heart goes withyou. Time, youknow, 
is the mother of change, and we may be 
happy yet. As the months go away, my 
father may relent, and see in a strong, 
noble soul, armed with true manhood, 
more of real worth than in the gold and 
glitter and lands of a cold-hearted man 
of the world. But, Will, it is hard to say 
goodbye—almost harder than I can bear. 
I must commence a new life, for all my 
present life and love will be gone, per- 
haps forever. But I will find companion- 
ship in our old haunts; I shall be alone on 
the bank of the river, where the shadows 
come and go, and there is wild melody of 
wind and waves; out upon the hillside at 
the foot of the cliff, where the night-bird 
sings the daylight away, and where we 
so love to worship the moon and the star- 
light as they come glinting into the even- 
ing sky; up in the glen, so full of sweet 
solitude, and where the laughing brook 
babbles among the rocks and the mosses. 
But, dear Will, should you never return 
to these scenes; should death come to 
youina distant land—and now her voice 
became broken—I will name a tryst, and 
you shall treasure it in memory with this 
love of ours: If you go hence before me 
you shall be first to greet me upon the 
other shore; but if I tarry not long with 
these friends of earth, and your mission 
be not yet fulfiilled, so I meet you not 
over there,my kiss shall awaken you 
upou that glorious morning. Shall it 
not be thus?” 

** We will live and die in that memory, 
dear Ellen.” 

Just then a ray of moonlight stole in 
through the branches, and she blushed 
not to see two white arms wound 
around a manly neck, and a love- 
ly form pressed lovingly to a breast 
where beat as noble aheart as ever 
warmed with human love; and I am 
very sure that compact was sacredly 
sealed with pure and ardent lips. 


The intruder upon that sacred scene 
has long since been forgiven the innova- 
tion. It was my intention to steal away 
unnoticed with this unsought secret, and 
Was moving with that purpose when a 
peculiar but well-remembered signal ar- 
rested my steps. [ had heard it often in 
those days of which I mentioned—those 
later school days—and I obeyed its call 
with as much pleasure and alacrity as 
did my old frienda similar summons 
from me in one of our adventurous holi- 
day excursions, whereof I may sometime 
tell you, but not now. 

So novela meeting would, under or- 
dinary circumstances, have proved a 
very enjoyable one, for he wasa glorious 
talker, and we would have walked and 
talked the night hours away and bridged 
over the almost three years of separation 
with the events of the lapsed period, 
whereof each formed a part, and of oth- 
er days and their memories; but I knew 
the heart of my friend was o’er-tilled 
with sad thoughts and dreary forebod- 
ings, and that of his fair companion, who 
clung so trustingly to his side as we 
strolled leisurely along toward her home 
among the maples, was brimming with 
meditations too sacred to commit to 
words; so I ventured not to turn the 
current of their moody reflections by 
idle,common-place utterences of my own. 
I shrank from entering the consecrated 
precincts where those agonized souls 
were worshipping at the shrine of true 
and holy love; so I awaited in silence, 
making companionship with the God- 
given glories of that summer evening, 
and turning at times with frank emotion 
todo homage tothe world of beauty 
and true womanly loveliness that 
gleamed with heavenly radiance from 
the bright but sad young face of Ellen 
Burton. 

Once, only once, was the silence brok- 
en by aught of the lips’ expression: 

‘** Better die then, since life has lost its 
joy; it were better to die that the aching 
heart may be at rest.” 

** No, dear Ellen, not so, for ‘the dark- 
est day wait till to-morrow will have 
passed away,’ and these murky clouds 
may be hiding from us their sun-illu- 
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mined face; after frost and the dreariness 
of winter come the flowers and the joys 
of spring.” 

The air had grown chilly and the even- 
ing far spent when we said *“*good-night” 
to Miss Ellen at the wayside gate lead- 
ing to her father’s house, where we left 
her in care of “Old Black Ben,” the 
faithful house-dog, who came bounding 
down the walk to meet his young mis- 
tress. The moon smiled again as Will 
dropped a kiss upon those dewy lips, and 
entreating her to cheerful rest unmind- 
ful of to-morrow’s adieus, he took my 
arm and we moved away in silence. 
Wrapping my cloak more closely about 
me to keep out the evening’s damp, and 
lighting a cigar from Will's well-filled 
case, we wandered out into the starlight 
and adown the road by the river’s bank. 
Had our hearts been free from this un- 
timely sadness, and our spirits light as 
in those merry, happy days I wot of, we 
should have lain ourselves upon the 
grass, Or upon some moss-upholstered 
rock beside the river, and, disturbed by 
no sound save those musical murmurs 
which we always loved, we would have 
talked the moon from out the sky..and 
the stars beyond the western hills; but 
now almost in painful silence the time 
sped along until the **High Rock” 
was passed, where the waters fretted so 
madly, and the cold gray walls of the 
** Haunted House” became dimly visible 
inthe shadow of the * Hill of Pines.” 
Here the wind sighed heavily, in sympa- 
thy, I suppose, with our saddest spirits. 
At the ** Rustic Bridge” over the ‘** Hem- 
lock Brook,” we turned to retrace our 
steps, and as villageward we wended 
our way.I learned what | was most 
wishing to hear from the lips of my old 
companion: the events of his life during 
the long months since that morning in a 
late autumn, when we, at a riverside de- 
pot, exchanged farewells, (and old hats, 
too, in memoriam, as I well remember), 
I, to step out into the world of busy life, 
he to return to the halls of learning. 
And most of all I wished to know of 
this late episode, this life of a lover, 
an interesting scene of which I had but 
now been an incidental witness. Gradu- 


ally and strangely it unfolded, and I 
learned how, soon after I left him at 
school, the remittances from his agent 
or guardian grew smaller and less fre- 
quent, until one bright morning he 
awoke to learn that he was penniless. 
The small fortune that was left him by 
his father having been turned into cash 
by the miscreant in whose care it was 
placed, and he having fled with his ill- 
gotten gain to parts unknown. 

Having fully satisfied himself of the 
fact, and deeming the recovery of it, or 
even the criminal himself, surrounded by 
an impenetrable shadow of doubts, he 
turned his attention to the realities of his 
new circumstances,and set about buckling 
on the armor of manhood to engage in 
the real battle of life. With extreme re- 
luctance he severed his connection with 
the institution he had chosen as his Al- 
ma Mater, and gave up all idea of a com- 
plete college course. His little affairs, 
the necessary outgrowth of a student's 
life, weae soon arranged, and he left in 
the care of a friend his nucleus of a li- 
brary, and other accumulated effects, 
among which was a superb ** Madonna” 
by some unknown author. This my 
friend greatly cherished, avering aud al- 
ways dreaming it the prototype of one 
yet to be found in all maidenly loveli- 
ness in some of the by-ways of the * yet 
to be.”’ I shall never forget that artist’s 
conception. Ithink one could sit for 
hours gazing into those dreamy eyes, 
and then the countenance! it seems im- 
possible that so much loveliness could 
be put upon canvas, so life-like was it! 
such matchless lips! so rich, soft cheeks! 
and then there was a world of womanly 
loveliness and depth of soul beaming 
from out her gentle face. 

You know there are few paintings rep- 
resenting the ** Holy Mother’ that are 
particularly striking, save as works of 
art. but this one of which I write, ap- 
pealed to the heart; and one went out 
from it always with lingering dreams of 
those dove-like eyes beaming upon him 
from soul-full teatures. 

Thus much have I said of this picture 
without intending it, but you will par- 
don me when I say. that although a score 
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of years of life’s experiences have left 
their impress here, yet the memory of 
that angelic face lingers as bright as a 
dream of Heaven. 

But I was saying; these he left with a 
friend until time and circumstances should 


come for them, and then, sadly, but with 
hope and purpose strong, he stepped out 
todo and dare; a man among men, in 
and of the world. 


CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 





FORGETFULNESS OF SORROW. 


BY MARY HELEN BOODEY. 


Some precious moments of forgetfulness 
I gain from out the web and woof of time, 
Faint snatches from the future’s perfect chime, 
That fall upon the heart like a caress 
Given by the soul that’s steeped in tenderness: 
Peace wraps me like a mantle, faith is mine, 
And all my hopes in greater beauty shine, 
Lit with a radiarfce that disarms distress, 
Such hours do seem strange notes of harmony 
From heavenly choirs that reach me dwelling here 
Within the house of my mortality, 
Blinded, yet listening, albeit the soul’s ear 
Is dull and heavy, not what it will be 


When the whole glorious strain, sweet, soft and clear, 
Shall sound in ceaseless music through its sphere. 





EARLY HISTORY OF THE METHODISTS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


BY JOSEPH FULLONTON. 


There are different divisions of Method- 
ists, but those most common in this sec- 
tion of the country, and the largest body 
of them, are called Episcopal Methodists. 
The denomination originated in England 
in 1739, mainly under the labors of Rev. 
John Wesley. <A society was formed in 
London, and one in Bristol soon after. 
The corner-stone of the first Methodist 
meeting house was laid May 12, 1739. 
The annual conference of their ministers 
is peculiar to the denomination, and the 
first commenced in London, June 25, 
1744, and consisted of six members. 

The first Methodist Society in this 
country was organized in New York 


City in 1766. It was composed of immi- 
grants from Ireland, who had been won 
to the faith by the preaching of Mr. 
Wesley. The first Methodist preacher 
in that city was Philip Embury. His 
first discourse was in his own hired 
house to five persons. As the congrega- 
tion increased, a rigging loft was occu- 
pied in Williams Street; and, finally, a 
house of worship was erected. This was 
what has been since called the Old John 
Street Church. It was dedicated in 1768. 
The first annual conference was in 1773, 
when there were ten preachers appoint- 
ed to six places, mostly cities, one of 
which was New York, another Philadel- 
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phia, another Baltimore. There were 
six hundred in the membership. In 1784 
there were 33 travelling preachers and 
14,986 members. At Christmas, the 
same year, the first annual conference 
was heldin Baltimore. In 1792, the first 
general conference was held in the same 
place. 

It will be seen that these operations 
were south of New England, but it has 
been a characteristic of Methodism to 
make an aggressive war upon the empire 
of sin, and extend itself in all directions. 
New England was visited by several 
preachers, among them being Rey. Jason 
Lee, a pioneer often on the frontiers, 
travelling on horseback, and addressing, 
with great earnestness, zeal and fervor, 
multitudes that came to hearhim. He 
was in Boston, where he preached once 
under the great elm on the common. 

No sooner had a foothold been gained 
in Massachusetts than New Hampshire 
was considered a field to be cultivated. 
In 1794, the New England Conference ap- 
pointed John Hill to labor in this State. 
What came of this is not known, as there 
is no record of his work. Possibly he 
did not come into the State. Yet, 
through the efforts of some one, a socie- 
ty was soon after formed in Chesterfield, 
which in 1797 had 92 members, and that 
year Smith Weeks was appointed to that 
place. The church there still exists, and 
is probably the oldestin the State. Two 
years later Elijah Batchelder was ap- 
pointed there. 

In the meantime other sections were 
visited. Jason Lee, above named, la- 
bored in the lower part of the State to 
some extent. Some opposition was en- 
countered, but in general a good work 
is not hindered by opposition, but, on 
the contrary, is usually advanced. Dur- 
ing the year 1800 a society was consti- 
tuted in Landaff and one in Hawke, now 
Danville; in 1801, one in Hanover; in 
1802, one in Bridgewater and one in 
Kingston; in 1803, one in Grantham; in 
1804 one in Pembroke, one in Loudon and 
one in Tuftonborough; in 1805, one in 
Northfield and one in Centre Harbor; in 
1806, one in Portsmouth; in 1807 one in 


Canaan and one in Rochester; in 1810, 
oue in Greenland. 
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The several places to which a minister 
was appointed constituted a * circuit,” 
receiving its name from the principal 
town; and this continued, especially in 
country regions, until within a very few 
years. A circuit embraced two, three or 
more towns. These the minister was to 
visit and hold evening or other meetings. 
When a circuit was very large, two min- 
isters were assigned toit. Ona circuit. 
a minister was much in the saddle, or 
travelling on foot in wilderness regions, 
finding his way by spotted trees. 

During the times in which the above 
societies were established, and later, 
there were several distinguished minis- 
ters doing good service in the State, 
among whom should be named the fol- 
lowing : 

Rev. Elijah Hedding, who travelled 
over some of the rough portions of the 
State, preaching the gospel to many, but 
subsequently became a Bishop, and re- 
sided in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where he 
died. 

Rey. Wilbur Fisk, who was a Presid- 
ing Elder in New Hampshire, and after- 
wards became President of Wesleyan 
University, in Middletown, Conn., and 
was elected Bishop, but died before serv- 
ing in that office. 

Rev. John Broadhead, a native of 
Pennsylvania, who was for some time a 
Presiding Elder—a man of sterling 
ability and an effective preacher, who 
resided at what is now South New- 
market, was a Senator in the Legislature, 
and for four years Representative in Con- 
gress, and who died April 7, 1838. 

Rev. Alfred Metcalf resided in Green- 
land as a local preacher, and labored suc- 
cessfully in the surrounding region. 
After a ministry of success for thirty 
years, he died June 4, 1837, aged fifty- 
nine years. 

Rev. John Adams was born in New- 
ington. He preached in Massachusetts, 
Maine, and, during the latter part of his 
life, as well as at times previousty, in 
New Hampshire. He had some eccen- 
tricities, but many excellencies. He was 
apt, cutting in rebuke, fascinating and 
earnest, had great influence in his ad- 
dresses, and was successful in bringing 
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many into the churches. He was famil- 
iarly known as * Reformation John.” 
He died in Newmarket, Sept. 30, 1850, 
aged fifty-nine years. 

Rev. Joseph A. Merrill was for some 
time a Presiding Elder; also Rev. Benj. 
R. Hoyt. Rev. George Pickering did 
good service ip helping to organize early 
societies. Rev. Martin Ruter, afterwards 
a Doctor of Divinity, labored for a time 
in this State. He died in Texas, where 
he went to preach to the destitute. 

An academy was established by this 
denomination in Newmarket in 1813. 
This was near Newfields Village, in what 
is now South Newmarket. Its location 
was too far from the village for conven- 
ience, but it flourished for several years. 
In 1824 the funds were transferred to the 
institution in Wilbraham, Mass. Still 
the academy continued its operations for 
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. 
some years later, but in 1845 the State 
Conference opened a seminary at San- 
bornton Bridge. After the buildings 
were burned, new ones were erected very 
near, in what is now Tilton. 

Camp Meetings were not common till 
within the recollection of some now liv- 
ing. ‘The first, a record of which is now 
at hand, was held in Sandwich in 1820, 
The tirst in Rockingham County was iu 
Sandown, in 1823. Sprituous liquors 
were sold near by, which caused trouble. 
The following year another was held in 
that town. The celebrated Rev. John 
N. Maffit was present. The encamp- 
ment was then a small affair, compared 
with those of more modern times. ‘There 
were but about twenty tents in a circle, 
in which eight or ten hundred persons 
might be seated on rough seats. 
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BY VIANNA A. CONNOR. 


[The writer is a young lady of Concord, 


In one of the sunniest spots of ‘* Sun- 
ny Spain” stands the quaint old city of 
Malaga, known to us in childhood by its 
delicious raisins, and, to our more ad- 
vanced age, by its interesting history 
and the conspicuous part it has borne in 
the political struggles of the nation. 

As we enter the harbor we are enchant- 
ed with the beautiful scene before us. 
The sea, calm and lovely in its glassy 
stillness, the mountains, rising on and on 
until their dim outlines are hardly pre- 
ceptible in the distance, and the city with 
its domes and spires glistening in the 
rays of a tropical sun, form pictures of 
surpassing loveliness. As we approach, 
we obtain a fine view of the cathedral, 
the custom house, and the old Castle 
which has watched over its protegee for 
centuries. 

Generation after generation has passed 
away, but this ancient fortress has been 


now visiting in Spain.—ED. MONTHLY. ] 


true to its trust, struggling nobly for the 
protection of its subjects, a bulwark of 
strength, and ‘*‘a very present help in 
time of need.” We drop anchor, and 
immediately our steamer is surrounded 
by small boats ready to carry us and our 
luggage to the shore. A medley of un- 
intelligible sounds, accompanied by the 
high tones and frantic gesticulations of 
the boatmen, bewilders our unaccus- 
tomed ears, and we rejoice heartily 
when everything is satisfactorily ar- 
ranged and we are on our way. Arriv- 
ing on shore we proceed to find the Cus- 
tom House officer, not without some anx- 
iety, having heard various rumors of un- 
reasonable duties extorted from foreign- 
ers; we, however, are more fortunate, 
and after a slight examination of our 
boxes, are alluwed to depart in peace 
with the customary ‘*Vaga Usted con 
Dios.” Kind friends welcome us with 
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loving words and our ‘*Chateaux en 


Espagne” are more than realized in the 
happy hours which each day brings. 

Who could be otherwise than happy 
in a climate of almost perpetual sun- 
shine? fo an inhabitant of northern 
climes it would appear incredible that 
weeks and even months pass without one 
cloudy day to obscure the brightness, 
and this without the penalty of a rainy 
season, which is not known in Malaga. 
In the months of November and Decem- 
ber more rain falls than at any other por- 
tion of the year, but it is so interspersed 
with sunshine that there is little oppor- 
tunity for dullness; even when the rain 
is falling the sun seems to be forcing its 
way through the clouds to remind us of 
its presence. The winter is charming 
beyond description ; such a sky is not to 
be found even in Italy, and the air is uni- 
formly mild and balmy We take our 
daily walks and drives as regularly as 
the Cathedral clock strikes the hours, 
planning excursions for days in advance 
without a fear of adverse weather. In- 
valids, especially those suffering from 
pulmonary complaints, are almost in- 
variably benefitted by this climate. An 
equable temperature and strong sunlight 
are powerful remedial agents both for 
body and mind. In the year 1861a phe- 
nomenon occurred in the form of a slight 
fall of snow which created quite a sen- 
sation ‘among the Malagnenos. It dis- 
appeared as suddenly as it came and has 
never made a second visitation. The 
summer months are hot, but the heat is 
less enervating than ina climate where 
the temperature is constantly changing, 
and much less dangerous. There are no 
epidemics and we have never hearda 
case of sunstroke reported. 

Malaga is very irregular in appear- 
ance; the ancient portion is quite a laby- 
rinth of narrow streets laid out before 
the advent of carriages; those a little 
more modern are sufficiently wide to ad- 
mit one carriage, while others made with- 
in the last half-century are broad and 
well paved. The favorite promenade is 
the ** Alameda,” so called from alamos, 
(elm), it being bordered on either side 
by those trees. It is adorned by occa- 
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sional statues and fountains placed at 
each end. ‘The largest of these was 
erected last yearin honor of King Al- 
fonso’s visit to this city, its silvery 
spray rising to a great height, and re- 
flecting the golden beams of the setting 
sun, producing a most brilliant effect. 
‘The other, less pretentious in size, is en- 
titled to some consideration on account 
of having shared in the celebration of 
the marriage of ex-Queen Isabella, when 
it sent forth jets of red wine, to the ad- 
miration of all beholders. 

On Sundays and days of Jiesta, the Al- 
ameda presents an animated appearance, 
being filled with ladies and gentlemen 
promenading,or sitting in chairs arranged 
along the sides, which one may occupy 
a whole afternoon for the insignificant 
sum of half a real (two anda half cents), 
with the additional advantage of listen- 
ing to gay music discoursed by a band 
of musicians furnished by the govern- 
ment. Here friends sit and chat over 
the current topics of the day; maidens 
and lovers cast furtive glances of un- 
swerving fidelity, and little children, 
happiest of all, frisk about like young 
lambs, regardless of clean frocks and 
scolding nurses. 

Running at right angles with the large 
Alameda isa smaller one, bearing the 
somewhat gloomy name of * Alameda 
de los Tristes,” (of the sad). The name 
is an inappropriate one, as it is the gay- 
est, most cheerful street in the city. 
The sun sheds upon it its life-giving rays 
** from early morn till dewey eve,” 
the merry birds 


while 
fill the air with their 
joyous songs. Acacia trees afford a 
geateful shade for those who wish to 
pass the hours in * dolce far niente,” a 
pastime much sought and enjoyed by in- 
habitants of southern climes. As the 
Alameda de los Tristes is the gayest 
street, so the Calle Peligro (Dangerous 
Street), is the safest; Calle Ancha (Broad 
Street), the narrowest; Calle Sucia (Dir- 
ty Street), the cleanest; and Calle dil 
Viento (Wind Street), the least airy. 
The Plaza de la Constitucion derives its 
name from having been the site of the 
City Hall at the time the Constitutional 
Law was first proclaimed, in the year 
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1812. It was an event of the greatest 
importance to the people, being a transi- 
tion from absolute despotism to a Con- 
stitutional Monarchy. Hitherto they 
had been subject to the mandates of a 
capricious king, without a knowledge of 
their rights or power to assert them; 
but the new law extended its protecting 
hand and gave them a feeling of compar- 
ative security. 

The Plaza de Riego a de la Merced 
(Mercy), as it is more commonly called, 
bears the name of Gen. Riego, a Liber- 
alist who delivered an address in this 
square. He was afterwards executed in 
Madrid on charge of conspiring against 
the government. In the centre of the 
Plaza stands a monument on which are 
inscribed the names of forty-nine inno- 
cent men, executed here on the 11th of 
December, 1831. The principal one, a 
Spaniard by the name of Torrijos, who 
was known as a Liberalist, during a stay 
at Gibraltar, received a letter from the 
Governor of Malaga, informing him that 
great excitement prevailed among the 
citizens who were anxious for a change 
of government, and desired his immedi- 
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ate presence. Accordingly he embarked 
from Gibraltar in asmall vessel contain- 
ing forty-nine persons, who immediately 
upon their landing upon the coast west 
of Malaga, were seized and put to death 
without any opportunity of defending 
themselves. Upon two sides of the 
monument are the following couplets: 


** A vista de este ejemplo cindadanos 
Antes morir que consentir tiranos.”’ 


t‘* El martir que transmite su memoria 
No muere, sube al templo de la Gloria.” 
A blacker crime than this can scarcely 

be found recorded in the annals of Span- 
ish history. Had it transpired in the less 
enlightened period of the middle ages. 
it would be regarded as the result of ig- 
norance and barbarism, but the deliber- 
ate performance of a treacherous act in 
the very height of civilization is a stain 
upon the record of the nation which can 
never be effaced. 





**In view of this example, citizens, 
sooner die than consent to tyrants.” 


+** The martyr who transmits his mem- 
ory never dies, but ascends to the temple 
of Glory.” 
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BY WILL E. WALKER. 


Lone mount, uplifting high thy storm-scarred crest, 
Oft veiled in clouds, amidst the circling hills, 
Thy craggy sides and slopes in verdure dressed, 
The source of limpid springs and fruitful rills ; 
While many dwellers in the vale below, 
Who loved thee once have passed from earth away, 
And we who love thee, too, like them shall go,— 
From age to age, dost thou, unmoved, stay, 
And like the prophet who of old did cry, 
** Repent, repent, the Kingdom is at hand!” 
So wouldst thou lift our worldly minds on high, 
To things eternal, to a Better Land. 
Thy maker’s glory thou dost well foretell ; 
We greet thee, Hail! but soon must say Farewell! 
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BY REV. SILAS KETCHUM, WINDSOR, CONN. 


Onthe 9th of February, 1704, a sec- 
ond great calamity and destruction by 
the Indians fell on Deerfield, Mass., the 
story of which has become familiar 
through the narrative of Rev. John Wil- 
liams, minister of the town, who, with 
his wife and children, was carried captive 
to Canada. In this attack thirty-eight 
perished, and 100 were taken prisoners. 
@f this latter number nineteen were mur- 
dered and three starved before reaching 
Canada. Among the survivors was 
THOMAS BAKER, afterwards the celebrat- 
ed Indian fighter. 

He was born in Northampton, Mass.., 
May 14th, 1682,a son of Timothy and 
Sarah (Atherton) Baker. Whether he 
was residing at Deerfield, or whether he 
was captured previously, in the raid of 
the Indians on surrounding towns, does 
notappear. He was then twenty-two 
years of age. How long he remained a 
captive in Canada is unknown, at least to 
the writer. What were his experiences, 
or manner of deliverance, how he was 
treated, or how employed, there is noth- 
ing to show. Two things, however, it 
seems safe to predicate of his captivity: 
That he acquired that knowledge of In- 
dian modes and methods which contrib- 
uted to his subsequent successes as an 
Indian scout, and that he made in Cana- 
da the acquaintance of a young woman 
who afterwards became as famous as he, 
and who, by becoming his wife, doubt- 
less induced him to forsake his own and 
become a citizen of her native State. 





*Since writing this article, my atten- 
tion has been called to certain facts in 
relation to the subjects of it, communi- 
cated to the N. E. Hist. and Genealog. 
Reg., in 1851, by Hon. John Wentworth 
of Chicago, and afterwards embodied in 
the Wentworth Genealogy, privately print- 
ed, in 2 vols., 1870, and soon to be pub- 
lished in an enlarged form, in 3 vols., by 
the same gentleman. 


This lady was Madame Christine Le 
Beat, a daughter of Richard Otis of Do- 
ver, carried to Canada when an infant 
three months old. 

A correspondent of Farmer and Moore's 
Collections, Vol. IIL., p. 100. says that 
*-about the year 1720, Capt. Thomas Ba- 
ker of Northampton, in the County of 
Hampshire, in Massachusetts, set out 
with a scouting party of thirty-four men. 
passed up the Connecticut river, and 
crossed the height of land to Pemige- 
wasset river. He here discovered a par- 
ty of Indians, whose sachem was called 
Walternummus, whom he attacked and 
destroyed.” 

That this date should probably be 1712, 
instead of 1720,is shown by Dr. Bouton 
in N. H. Provincial Papers, 11., 635, 
where it is found in a transcript from the 
Legislative Journal of Massachusetts, in 
May of the former year, that £10 was 
voted to ** Thomas Baker, commander of 
a company of marching forces in the late 
expedition against the Enemy at Coos, 
and from thence to the west branch of 
the Merrimack river, and so to Dunsta- 
ble, in behalf of himself and Company 
for one enemy Indian besides that which 
they scalped, which seems so very prob- 
able to be slain.” On the 11th of June 
following. the same assembly voted £20° 
‘additional allowance ™ for still others 
of the enemy killed, on their own (i. e. 
the enemy’s) showing. To both Gov. 
Dudley consented. 

It was in this expedition that Capt. 
Baker came upon and surprised a camp 
of eight Indians at the confluence of a 
small stream with the Pemigewasset, be- 
tween Plymouth and Campton. which 
has since, in remembrance of the exploit, 
borne the name of Bakens river. Pen- 
hallow says the number of the enemy 
was eight, and that all were slain with- 
out the loss of a man. [Coll. N. H. Hist. 
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Soe.. I., 80]. This must have been early 
in May, 1712. The writer in Farmer and 
Moore, above quoted, says that Walter- 
nummus, the chief, and Capt. Baker lev- 
elled and discharged their pieces at each 
other at the same instant; that the ball 
from the Indian’s gun grazed Capt. Ba- 
ker’s left evebrow, doing no injury, while 
Baker shot the sachem through the 
breast, who leaped high in the air and 
fell instantly dead. They found a wig- 
wam filled with beaver. of which they 
took as much as they could earry, and 
burned the rest. According to Penhal- 
low, there were in Capt. Baker’s compa- 
ny fifty men, instead of thirty-four. If 
so, the success of the exploit was not sur- 
prising. 

At that time Capt. Baker lived in his 
native town of Northampton. In 1715, 
he married Madame Le Beau, and was 
still residing there. But in 1719 he rep- 
resented Brookfield in the Massachusetts 
Legislature ; and about 1721 he removed to 
Dover, which continued to be his home 
thenceforth until his death, probably in 
1753. What the records of that town 
would disclose concerning his subse- 
quent career, the writer would be glad to 
know. Of his history little enough is on 
record. Tradition has accorded him the 
character of a braveand successful scout. 
It is probable that this was not his first 
expedition, as an inexperienced man 
would not be likely to command such an 
one, and equally probable it was not his 
last. 

His sword, with the initials, **T. B.,” 
inlaid in the blade with gold, with the 
device of an eagle in a circle, and giving 
evidence of having seen hard service, is 
in the museum of the New Hampshire 
Antiquarian Society. We come now to 
the history of 
MADAME CHRISTINE, CAPTAIN BAKER’S 

WIFE. 

On the night of the 27th of June, 1689, 
the Indians fell on Dover, and wiped out 
their long-cherished sense of injury with 
a bloody hand. Belknap says there were 
five garrisoned houses in Dover at that 
time. . One of these belonged to Capt. 

Richard Otis. He was an Englishman 
by birth, and was made an inhabitant of 
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Boston, May 28, 1655, but was taxed at 
Dover the next year. 


For thirty-three 
years he had been one of the leading men 
of the town. He had been thrice mar- 
ried. His first wife was Rose, daughter 
of Antony Stoughton; his second, Shua, 
daughter of James Hurd; his third, prob- 
ably a voung woman. was Grizell, daugh- 
ter of James and Margaret Warren. She 
had at the time of the attack a daughter, 
born in March previous, who had been 
named Margaret. Richard Otis was 
slain, his house rifled and burned, and 
his wife and child carried captives to 
Canada. 

There Mrs. Otis embraced the Roman 
Catholic religion, being baptized May 9, 
1693, by the name of Mary Madeline 
Warren, and was married on the 15th of 
October following to Philip Robitail.* a 
Frenchman, by whom she had several 
children, and died at a greatage. The 
infant Margaret was taken in charge by 
the French, baptized by the name of 
Christine, educated in a Roman Catholic 
nunnery, but declined to take the veil. 
At the age of sixteen she was married to 
one Le Beau, a Frenchman, by whom 
she had certainly two, and possibly 
three, children. 

She entertained a strong desire to visit 
her native land and be among her own 
people. How long she lived with Le 
Beau is not known. But in 1714 she 
was a widow, and, taking advantage of 
an exchange of prisoners, she returned 
to Dover. The Romanists would not al- 
low her te take her children, the eldest 
of which could not have been more than 
eight years old, and a considerable estate 
which she possessed she had to abandon. 

How much her remembrance of Capt. 
Thomas Baker had to do with her desire 
to return to New England we shall never 
know. When he was carried to Canada, 


*This name is given as Nobitail, in 
Coll. N. H. Hist. Soc., VIII., 407, but is 
incorrect. I learn from Hon. John 
Wentworth that the name Robitaile is not 
infrequent in Canada; that the Hon. Mr. 
Robitaile was, not long since, a member 
of the Canadian Parliament, and that a 
Dr. Robitaile recently graduated from 
the medical department of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 
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in 1704, she was barely fifteen years old, 
and unmarried. Whether she saw him 
betore or after her marriage, which oc- 
curred within the first two years after 
his capture. or whether she saw him at 
all in Canada, is equally uncertain. It is 
assumed that she did, because certain it 
is that in the year 1715. being the next 
after her return, she is found at North- 
ampton as Capt. Baker's wife. At that 
time he had led his scouting party into 
**the Cohos country,” had received his 
bounty and established his fame. 

At Northampton Madame Christine re- 
nounced the Romish faith and united 
with the Congregational church, then 
under the pastoral care of Rev. Solomon 
Stoddard, from which time she seems to 
have been called by the English name of 
Christina. It would appear that tidings 


of this renunciation did not reach Can- 
ada for many years. 

At length, on the 27th ot June, 1727, 
at which time Mrs. Baker had been six 
years a resident of Dover, M. Seguenot, 
who had been her own and her mother’s 
confessor at Montreal. prepared and for- 


warded to her a letter of remonstrance 
and entreaty, exhorting her to abjure the 
faith to which she had apostatized and 
return to the church of Rome. The let- 
ter was written in French, and contained 
an elaborate presentment of the claims of 
**the Mother Church,” and of the argu- 
ments commonly used against Protest- 
ant Christianity, chiefly composed of the 
calumnies and assumptions that had been 
used against Lutherand Calvin. By this 
letter we learn that her mother, Madame 
Robitail, was then living, and that one 
of her own children, a daughter by Le 
Beau, had recently died. M. Seguenot 
advised her to show his letter to her min- 
isters, thinking, doubtless, that as it con- 
tained profuse references to ancient and 
unusual authorities, they would be as lit- 
tle able as herself to answer him. 

At that time the Rey. Jonathan Cush- 
ing was pastor of the church in Dover. 
He was. in 1727, thirty-seven years of 
age, and in the tenth year of a pastorate 
which lasted fifty-two years, the last 
two of which he had Jeremy Belknap for 
a colleague. He was a graduate of Har- 


vard College, 1712, and a scholarly man 
in the learning of his time, but it is 
doubtful if he was acquainted with the 
French language, and altogether improb- 
able that he possessed the historical vol- 
umes needful to make a conclusive reply 
to M. Seguenot’s letter. The letter was 
placed in the hands of some competent 
person who translated it into English. 
The following year William Burnett 
was transferred from the governorship 
of New York and New Jersey to that of 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire. He 
was the eldest son of the celebrated Gil- 
bert Burnett, Bishop of Sarum, the his- 
torian of the Reformation in England 
and of his own time, the trusted minister 
and friend of William III., for whom his 
son was named by the king himself, who 
stood god-father at his baptism. Gover- 
nor Burnett was an accomplished schol- 
ar, possessed a clear head, ready wit and 
a majestic presence. He came to his gov- 
ernment in Boston on the 13th of July, 
1728, but did not enter his Province of 
New Hampshire till, probably, April 19, 
1729.* He died in Boston Sept. 7, fol- 
lowing. From certain New 
Hampshire was high in his favor, and 
Massachusetts under his displeasure. 
Gov. Burnett never had any personal 
acquaintance with Mrs. Baker, By some 
means he was made acquainted with the 
character of M. Seguenot’s letter, and the 
circumstances to which it related. Al- 
though a churchman, he was by educa- 
tion and disposition of mind favorably 
inclined to the Calvinists. He expressed 
a desire to see the letter, which was ac- 
cordingly laid before him, and he pre- 
pared in French an equally elaborate re- 
ply, refuting the Romish priest’s argu- 
ments, and exposing his falsifications of 
history. This was dated Jan. 2, 1729, 
and was addressed to Mrs. Baker, with 
leave to make such use of it as she 
deemed best. but concealing himself as 
the writer, and subscribing himself her 
**unknown but humble servant.” This 


vauses, 


*He made his speech to the Council 
and House of Representatives Tuesday, 
Apr. 22. Adams, Annals of Ports., says 
he visited N. H. Sept. 7, 1729; but that 
was the day he died in Boston. 
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letter soon was, and the former was 
again, translated into English, and both 
were published, with a clumsy explana- 
tion by the bookseller, by ** D. Hench- 
man, at the corner shop over against the 
Brick Meeting-House in Cornhill: 
MDCCXXIX.” This corner shop, by 
the way, was the same building now oc- 
cupied by A. Williams & Co., opposite 
the Old South Church, and was built in 
1712. Both were re-printed inthe eighth 
volume of the N. H. Historical Society's 
Collections; and the original correspon- 
dence is in the Boston Atheneum. 

On the 18th of Oct., 1734, Mrs. Baker 
petitioned the Governor and Council of 
New Hampshire for leave to keep a 
‘“shouse of public entertainment,’ which 
was granted on the 9th of May the next 
year. In 1737, she petitioned Gov. 
Belcher and the Honorable Council * to 
grant her a tract of land in this Province 
[N. H.], of such contents as you shall in 
your wisdom and goodness see meet,” 
setting forth that she was captured in 
her infancy, lived many years among the 
French in Canada. and that she had pur- 
chased her liberty ** with the loss of all 
her estate, which was not inconsidera- 
ble;” that since her return to New Eng- 
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land she had met with many misfortunes 
and hardships, and had several children, 
which she might find burdensome to 
maintain, ‘especially considering that 
she was not in such comfortable circum- 
stances as she had formerly lived in.” 
The petition was, March 16, 1737, ‘* or- 
dered to lie for consideration till next 
session.” and does not appear to have 
been again taken up. 

The ** several children ” above referred 
to were six. One of these was Col. Otis 
Baker of Dover, who died in 1801. He 
represented Dover in the State Legisla- 
ture in 1770. °72, °73 and °75, and under 
the revolutionary government; was 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 
1773-1785. State Senator two years, mem- 
ber of the Committee of Safety, 1776, °77, 
and Colonel of the 2d New Hampshire 
Regiment. 

Lydia, daughter of Col. Otis Baker, 
married Col. Amos Cogswell of Dover, 
whose daughter, also Lydia, married 
Paul Wentworth, Esq., of Sandwich, 
and was the mother of Hon. Johan Went- 
worth of Chicago. 

Mrs. Christina Baker died in Dover, 
Feb. 23, 1773, having nearly completed 
her 84th year. 
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BY LAURA GARLAND CARR. 


‘The sky is clear, the air is cool, 
The birds are full of glee, 

The dew has dried from off the grass, 
The hills are fair to see; 

Come, leave your sewing, Martha Gray, 
And roam the fields with me! ” 


‘* Ah, Mary. I would gladly go, 
But see this work to do! 

These yards and yards to baste and stitch, 
And all this plaiting, too, 

Before the dress I need so much 
Will bear the critic’s view.” 
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** But, Martha, while you're delving here 
These rare June days speed by, 

Such days! when God seems reaching down, 
And heaven's own glories nigh! é 

Come, live this golden day with me 
And let the trimmings lie!” 


‘* Nay, Mary. that will never do; 
I am not brave to dare 

The whole gay world in quaker dress 
Like that you choose to wear; 

So I must work away at home 
Though earth and skies are fair. 


** Martha, you say that you believe 
When these frail forms decay 

The thinking mind lives on and on 
In realms of endless day, 

And all the good it gathers up 
It bears along its way. 


‘* And yet, to deck this fading form 
You spend your time and care, 

And let the living spirit starve, 
Shut off from all that’s rare; 

Bending its Godlike powers down 
To less than empty air.” 


**T know, friend Mary, what you say 
Is very good and true, 

And yet, the folks that live your way 
You'll find are strangely few, 

While thousands, wiser far than I, 
Live on just asI do. 


** And so I join the crowd, although 
I like your way the best; 

But ‘tis so hard to face the world— 
Its ridicule and jest— 

To know they write you down as * odd,’ 
‘ Strong-minded,’ ‘queerly-dressed.” 


So Martha turned to her machine, 
And straightened cloth and thread, 

Then off, through weary lengths of seam 
The shining needle sped; 

While Mary, out beneath the trees, 
Gleaned happy thoughts instead. 
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BY C. C. LORD. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 

One of the conditions upon which the 
original proprietors of the town of Hop- 
kinton received their grant was an agree- 
ment *to build and furnish a convenient 
meeting house and settle a learned and 
orthodox minister.” In the first plan of 
the division of lots, the land was parcel- 
ed out upon opposite sides of four roads, 
diverging from a common centre towards 
the four cardinal points of the compass. 
By this arrangement, ** the minister's” 
lot was the first ** on the north range on 
the west side.” The fifth lot in regular 
order on the same range and side was al- 
so a ** ministerial lott.” 

The first settlers in Hopkinton came 
here probably as soon as 1739. Ata pub- 
lic meeting held in the house of Timothy 
Knowlton, on the 24th of May, the same 
year, it was voted to build and furnish a 
meeting house by the last of the follow- 
ing October, said meeting house to be 
“thirty-five ft. in length, twenty-five ft. 
in breadth, and eight ft. between joints, 
with a basil roof.” This house was not 
built. ‘Troubles incident to frontier life 
came on, and twenty-seven years passed 
away before achurch was erected. In 
the mean while the people worshipped 
in Putney’s Fort, which stood near the 
angle of the roads diverging northwardly 
and easterly on the top of Putney’s Hill, 
on land now occupied by Mrs. L. A. 
Stanwood, and where the first settled 
minister in town was ordained. 

The first church was built in the year 
1766. It was fifty feet long, thirty-eight 
broad, and the posts were twenty-two 
feet. Eight years more passed away be- 
fore a pulpit and pews wereadded. Five 
hundred pounds, ** old tenor,” were orig- 
inally appropriated for the erection of 
this house. A depreciated state of the 
currency made this appropriation equiv- 


alent to something over $1000. On the 
5th of February. 1789, the church was 
burned. A local difference of feeling en- 
gendered a dispute which terminated in 
a crime. The first centre of the town 
was on Putney’s Hill. Increase of pop- 
ulation and incident circumstances gave 
a prominence and preference to the spot 
where the village now is. The first 
church was built on the site of the pres- 
ent Congregational house of worship. 
Some, of course, were dissatisfied. A 
certain young man testified to his dissent 
by burning the building. He was pun- 
ished for atime by confinement in jail, 
and at labor. Ata town meeting, May8, 
1789, it was voted to forgive him, his fa- 
ther binding him to labor for the town 
till satisfaction was rendered. The soci- 
ety of worshippers. thrown out of doors 
by the destruction of their meeting-house, 
accepted for a time the offer of Benjamin 
Wiggin, taverner, to open his barn for 
their accommodation. The house of 
Benjamin Wiggin is still standing, next 
building westerly to the Episcopal church. 
It was in front of Benjamin Wiggin’s, 
under the trees now standing, that the 
Rey. Jacob Cram, third minister in the 
town, was ordained, February 25, 1789. 
In less than four months from the burn- 
ing of the first house, a second one was 
erected. The old controversy was reviy- 
ed. It had only partially culminated on 
the day of the fire. A commitiee, con- 
sisting of Nathan Sargent, Samuel Far- 
rington, John Jewett, John Moore, Isaac 
Chandler, James Buswell, Benjamin B. 
Darling, Enoch Eastman, and Joshua 
Morse, had reported on February 2, 1789, 
as follows; 


‘* After we have considered the matter 
respecting the meeting-house, We have 
examined the rates and we find the east 
end of the town pays about 8 pounds in 
fifty inthe minister tax more than the 
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west end, and is eight parts in number 
more. Also the travel is thirty-six miles 
farther to the common lot on the Hill, so 
called, than where it now stands, accord- 
ing to our computation. As those two 
places are the only ones picked upon by 
the committee, therefore we think the 
meeting-house ought not to be moved.” 
Three days after, the meeting-house 
having been destroyed that morning, it 
was decided at a meeting held at thejpub- 
lic house of Mr. Babson, and adjourned 
to his ** barn-yard,” to refer the settle- 
ment of the local dispute to the select- 
men of Gilmanton, 
Washington. 


and 
By this time several sites 
were proposed for the permanent loca- 
tion of a meeting-house. The disinter- 
ested committee of gentlemen from 
abroad reported verbatim et literatim as 
follows: 


Linesborough 


** Tothe Town of Hopkinton, Gentlemen : 

* We, your Committee appointed to fix 
upon aSuitible Placin your Town for 
you to build a meeting hous upon, do Re- 
port that we have Taken a View of the 
Principle part of your Town. and the 
Situation of Each Part of the Same, and 
have found it to be attended with diffi- 
culty Rightly to Settle the matterin such 
a way that Each part of the Town 
Should have theare Equality of Privil- 
eges. The Senter of a’ Townin a general 
way is to be attended toin these Cases, 
but we are informed the Senter of the 
Land in your Town Cannot be Regarded 
for the above purpose; thearefore we 
have taken a View of the other Spots of 
ground Nominated by the Several Parts 
of the Town; (yiz.) the Connor near Mr. 
Burbank’s, the Hill, the Spot by the 
School Hous, and the old meeting Hous 
Spot, and Considered them thus: it ap- 
pears to us that the Spot by Mr. Bur- 
bank’s will accomedate the Southwest 
Part of the Town only; as to the Hill, it 
appears to us that it will accomedate the 
Northwesterly part of the Town only; 
as tothe Place by the School Hous, the 
distance from the old Spot is so small it 
is not worth attending to. Thearefore, 
we, the Subscribers, are unanimus of the 
oppinion that near the Spot wheare the 
old meeting Hous Stood will be the most 
Convenient Place for you to build a Meet- 
ing Hous upon. 

** Hopkinton, February 20, 1789. 

PETER CLARK, 
EZEKIEL HOUT. > Committee. 
JEREMIAH BACON, } 


The above report being accepted, the 
new meeting-house was erected prompt- 
ly. It was 62x46 feet, and had a tower 


or 
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about twelve feet square ateach end. It 
had seven entrances in all—two in each 
tower and threein front. It had the old- 
fashioned high pulpit, sounding-board, 
gallery, and square pews. <A few of the 
front pews, according to custom, were of 
better finish. With the addition of a 
belfry and bell in 1811, the structure re- 
mained substantially intact till 1839, 
when it was remodeled into the form of 
the present church, which was dedicated 
A 
town clock was placedin the tower of 
the remodeled church. 


on December 26th of the same year. 


The first church music was congrega- 
tional. The hymns were often *deacon- 
ed” by some person whose superior mu- 
sical attainments were popularly recog- 
nized. In time people began to desire 
something better. Musical societies, in 
different parts of New England were 
having their influence. The old * Cen- 
tral’ society, at 
contained 


organized 

members from 
At atown meeting September 8. 1783, 
it was voted that Thomas Bayley, 
Daniel Tenny, Jacob Spofford, Jonathan 
Quimby, Jr., Nathaniel Clement, 
Isaac Bayley * 


Concord, 
Hopkinton. 


and 
should sit in the singing 
pew, to leadin singing and to take in 
such singers as they thought 


proper.” 


With a proper social stimulus, progress 
in music advanced to a marked degree. 
The church choir 
many as fifty voices. 


sometimes included as 
Various instru- 
ments were used as accompaniments. In 
1800, there were four bass viols, to say 
nothing of violins, clarinets, and other 
instruments. in the choir. There were 
notable singers, players and composers 
in the 
Isaiah 


olden time. 
Webber. 
Isaac Long. 


Among them were 
Jeremiah Story, and 
Orchestral music continued 
to be employed in the Congregational 
church till about 1850, when a seraphine 
was purchased and putin the gallery. 
In 1872. the seraphine was superseded 
by an elegant organ ata cost of $1800. 
A Sunday-school was opened at Hopkin- 
ton in 1817, in the school house at Far- 
About 1821, another 
school was opened on Beech Hill. In 
1822, a Sunday School was opened in the 
chureh. In 1848, a constitution was 


rington’s Corner. 
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adopted and regular officers chosen. 
Stephen Sargent was the first superin- 
tendent under the new regulation. 

In 1757, there were but ten members of 
the;church. Now the church. society, 
and Sunday School are large and flour- 
ishing. The list of pastors ministering 
to this church since its organization is 
as follows :—James Scales, ordained No- 
vember 23, 1757; dismissed July 4, 1770. 
Elijah Fletcher, Westford, Mass., ordain- 
ed January 27. 1773; died April 8, 1786. 
Jacob Cram, Hampton Falls, ordained 
February 25, 1789; dismissed January 6, 
1792. Eathan Smith. South Hadley, 
Mass., installed March 11, 1800; dismiss- 
ed December 16, 1814. Roger C. Hatch, 
Middletown, Conn., ordained October 21, 
1818; dismissed June 26, 1832. Moses 
Kimball, a native of this town, installed 
May 7, 1834; dismissed July 15, 1846. 
Edwin Jennison, Walpole, installed June 
6, 1847; dismissed September 5, 1849. 
Christopher M. Cordly, Oxford, Eng., 
ordained September 5, 1849; dismissed 
February 4, 1852. Marshall B. Angier, 
Southborough, Mass., ordained June 8, 
1853; dismissed March 22. 1860. Edwin 
W. Cook, Townsend, Mass., installed 
March 6, 1861; dismissed December 13, 
1864. William H. Cutler, Lowell. Mass., 
ordained December 20, 1865; dismissed 
May 8, 1867. J. K. Young, D.D., of La- 
conia, supplied from June, 1867, till Oc- 
tober, 1874. Clarendon A. Stone, South- 
borough, Mass., installed December 29, 
1874. 

The west part of the town was the lo- 
cation of a Congregational meeting house 
as early as 1803. This house was of the 
usual spacious, uncouth style of archi- 
tecture prevailing at the time, and stood 
at Campbell’s Corner. There does not 
appear to have been any separate organ- 
ization of the church connected with it. 
It was taken down to be rebuilt into the 
present Calvinist Baptist church. 

In 1834, Dea. Amos Bailey, of West 
Hopkinton, died, willing a large portion 
of his property to the Congregational 
church. One-half of this bequest was to 
be paid to any society maintaining preach- 
ing in the west part of the town. In the 
hope of securing the aid, a society was 
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organized with its head-quarters at Con- 
toocook. The Union meeting-house was 
used, and Rev. David Kimball, of Con- 
cord, employed to preach. However, it 
could not be made to appear upon trial 
that Contoocook was in that part of the 
town implied in the will of Deacon Bai- 
ley, and the bequest was lost. The Sec- 
ond Congregational Society, as it was 
called, kept up a nominal existence till 
the year 1851. 

The old-fashioned, two-storied farm- 
house standing near the old grave-yard 
on Putney’s Hill, and occupied by the 
descendants of Moses Rowell, is said to 
have been the first parsonage in the town, 
the residence of the Rev. James Scales, 
the first minister. The land publicly 
held for the benefit of religion was at 
length disposed of by lease. On March 8, 
1796, the town voted to lease it ** as long 
as wood shall grow and water run.” The 
income was divided among the different 
churches. 

THE BAPTIST CHURCH. 

Diversity of religious belief is natural 
among men. Although Hopkinton was 
settled by people nominally orthodox in 
faith, actual dissenters from the popular 
belief soon began to assert themselves. 
The first gathering of an organized Bap- 
tist church was effected tnrough the mis- 
sionary Jabors of Dr. Hezekiah Smith. 
At first this was a branch of the Baptist 
church in Haverhill, Mass., the subordi- 
nate organization occurring in 1769. On 
May 8, 1771, the church at Hopkinton 
became independent. In itsearlier days, 
the influence of this church was widely 
extended. Branch churches were organ- 
ized in Bow, Goffstown, .and London- 
derry. The organization included peo- 
ple of Bedford, Merrimack, Derryfield 
(now Manchester), and Nottingham 
West (now Hudson). Among the early 
laborers in the local Baptist field were 
Elders John Peake, Job Seamans, Thom- 
as Paul, and John Hazen. Dr. Shepherd 
was also an advocate of Baptist doc- 
trines. 

The first years of this church were at- 
tended with trials. The war of the Rev- 
olution depressed it, but it rallied again 
in 1789. It received a new impulse from 
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a great revival in 1793. The walls of a 
new church were enclosed in 1795. but 


the edifice was not completed till at least 
twenty years after. This house was very 
much like most of the country meeting- 
houses built at the time, being huge, 
square, high, and galleried. It stood on 
a spot of ground northerly opposite the 
house of Mr. Jonathan French, near the 
convergence of a number of roads, near 
the foot of the southern slope of Putney’s 
Hill. The Baptist church suffered at 
length from internal doctrinal 
sions. At first, the members 
church were committed to no 
Christian doctrine except such as are 
held in general by all Baptists. In time, 
they began to discuss the subtler themes 
clustering around Calvinism and Armin- 
ianism. <A division of sentiments arose. 
The controversy reached its height about 
the year 1822, when the Rev. Michael 
Carlton, a pronounced Calvinist, became 
pastor of the church. In 1823, the scism 
between the Calvinists and Arminians re- 
sulted in a separation. 


dissen- 
of this 
special 


Deacon Jonathan 


Fowler led off a large party which form- 
ed the nucleus of the present Free Bap- 


tist church. Since then, the two Baptist 
bodies have held on in their unmolested 
ways. In 1831, the Calvinists built a 
new church, of modern country style, in 
the westerly part of Hopkinton village. 
about a mile east of their old place 
ot worship. Their new 
framed out of the timbers of the old 
West Congregational meeting-house. 
The old Baptist meeting-house was taken 
in bulk or in parts to Concord, where it 
formed a part of a new structure. The 
Baptist church in Hopkinton village was 
neatly repairedin 1854. A combined 
parsonage and vestry was erected nearly 
opposite the church in 1869. 


chureh was 


The Calvinist Baptist church, in com- 
mon with others, has felt the depressing 


effects of the later changes in the tide of 


population, though more and less than 
some. Its congregation has diminished. 
It has had important donations. The 
widow of tbe late Samuel Smith, about 
1868. left a generous benefit to this church, 
Its cabinet organ was given in 1871 by 
Geo. H. Crowell, of Brattleboro, Vt. Its 
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bell was a present by Mrs. Sarah Jones, 
of Hopkinton, in 1876. The list of pas- 
tors of this church is as follows :—Elder 
Elisha Andrews,settled in 1795; preached 
half the time for three years. For seven- 
teen years after the church was supplied 
mostly by its deacons. Elder Abner 
Jones settled in 1815; resigned in 1821. 
Michael Carlton, ordained June 27, 1822; 
resigned September 14, 1832. Rev. A. J. 
Foss, installed March 27. 1833; remained 
3 years. L. B. Cole, M. D., ordained and 
installed April 18, 1837; remained two 
years. Rev. Samuel Cooke, May 19, 
1839; remained six years. King S. Hall, 
no date of ordination; resigned Septem- 
ber 28, 1851. Rev. Samuel J. Carr, 
March 14, 1852; remained four years. 
tev. J. E. Brown, April 2, 1857; resigned 
September 7, 1862. C. W. Burnham, or- 
dained October 14, 1863; last Sunday in 
August, 1871. Rev. Abraham Snyder. 
January 1, 1872; resigned Dec. 27, 
1874. William S. Tucker, Sept. 28. 1875. 
THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

In 1800. Hopkinton had advanced to 
a position of ‘wealth and influence. So- 
cial beliefs and forms were multiplying 
in proportion. In the village were 
many families of distinction. A large 
number of these were Episcopalians by 
faith or practice. There was also a quo- 
ta of Episcopalians among the farming 
population. About this time, or later, 
also.a number of prominent families came 
over to the Episcopalians from the Cal- 
vinists. In 1803,an Episcopalian society, 
called Christ’s Church, was organized, 
worshipping inthe Court House. The 
Rev. Samuel Meade was the superinten- 
dent of this movement. Rev. William 
Montague, Rev. Robert Fowle, Rt. Rev. 
Alexander Griswold, and many others, 
officiated for Christ’s Church for longer 
or shorter periods. In 1826, Rev. Moses 
B. Chase became the rector. During his 
leadership important changes took 
place. A new parish was formed. In 
1827 it was incorporated under the name 
of St. Andrew's Church. The first 
wardens were John Harris and William 
Little. The first vestrymen were Mat- 
thew Harvey, Horace Chase, Nathaniel 
Curtis and J. M. Stanley. A new stone 
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church was begun the same year. It 
was dedicated June 25,1828. Rev. Mr. 
Chase continued rector till 1841. The 
church flourished during his ministry. 
In later years it declined with tie busi- 
ness prosperity of the town. However, 
the church has been open most of the 
time. Important improvements have 
been made upon the interior of St. An- 
drew’s church. During the ministry of 
Rev. Mr. Schouler the chancel was re- 
constructed. It was further improved, 
and the church frescoed and painted in 
1875. 

The first organ in town was set up in 
St. Andrew’s church about 1846. It was 
purchased of the Rt. Rev. Carlton 
Chase; it had been his parlor organ. 
The instrument is still in its accustomed 
place in the unused gallery of the church. 
It did musical service for many years. 
In 1874 a new and handsome organ was 
set up at the left of the chancel,at a cost 
of about $2000. This church is much 
indebted to the energy and liberality of 
many of its friends at home and abroad. 
Its elegant font was obtained through 
the exertions of the late Elizabeth T. 
Lerned, about 1866. The present organ 
was secured by the energy of Miss C. C. 
P. Lerned. The altarand lecturn cloths, 
together with the chandeliers and lamps, 
were the gift of Mrs. G. T. Roberts, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., about two years ago. 

Since 1841 there have been clergymen 
of St. Andrew’s :—Rev. Calvin Wolcott, 
one year from the second Sunday in 
May, 1842; Rev. Silas Blaisdell, 1845 to 
1847; Rev. Henry Low; Rev. Edward 
F. Putnam; Rev. N. F. Ludlum; Rev. 
Francis Chase one year to Novem- 
ber 3, 1862; Rev. William Schouler, 
July 1, 1865 to Jan. 29, 1868. Since 
Feb. 2, 1868, the church has been sup- 
plied by the Rev. H. A. Coit, D. D., of 
St. Paul’s School, Concord. During the 
time Rev. Hall Harrison has been the al- 
most, or quite, constant rector. 

THE FREE WILL BAPTIST CHURCH. 

We have already mentioned the defec- 
tion in the original Baptist church which 
resulted in the separation of a party, led 
by Dea. Jonathan Fowler, who organized 
the Free Will Baptist church. ‘This or- 
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ganization took definite form on the 17th 
of September of the year of separation, 
or 1823. The location of this church at 
Contoocook is suggestive in view of the 
valuable social results wrought by it. 
In the earlier times Contoocook had an 
unenviable reputation. The highest so- 
cial laws were largely set at defiance. 
A minister on his way to preach at Con- 
toocook was informed he was going to a 
bad place. Now all is changed. The 
influence of the Free Will Baptist church 
has been a prominent agent in promoting 
an improved state of society. 

The original organization was known 
asthe Union Baptist church. It con- 
sisted of twelve members. On the 28th 
of September, 1826, Jonathan Fowler 
and Thomas White were chosen deacons. 
The society was incorporated on the 30th 
of June, 1827. A meeting-house was 
constructed the same year; it was raised 
April ]1, finished. October 27 and dedi- 
cated October 29. Various improve- 
ments have from time to time been made 
on this house since its erection. In 1872 
a bell was added. 

Rey. David Harriman was pastor of 
this church from its foundation till May 
10, 1828. Rev. Arthur Caverno succeed- 
ed till February 24, 1833. Rev. David 
Moody followed till February 27, 1837; 
Rev. Hiram Holmes supplied till Novem- 
ber 30, 1839; Rev. John L. Sinclair con- 
tinued a pastor till November 11, 1839 ? 
Rev. Abner Coombs was installed pastor 
July 16, 1840; dismissed May 15, 1842. 
tev. D. Sidney Frost became pastor May 
19, 1842; dismissed April 17, 1845. Rev. 
Barlow Dyer became pastor May 18, 
1845; dismissed March 4, 1849. Rev. S. 
T. Catlin became pastor December 20, 
1849; dismissed in 1851. Rev. Francis 
Reed became pastor May 20, 1851; dis- 
mised in March, 1859. Rev. C. H. With- 
am became pastor the first of July, 1859; 
dismissed June 2, 1861. Rev. Thomas 
Keniston and others suppled from June, 
1861, till May, 1863. Rev. Asa Ranlett 
became pastor May 23, 1863; dismissed 
in October. 1865. Rev. John L. Sinclair 
became pastor a second time in January, 
1867; dismissed in March, 1869. Rev. 


George W. Knapp became pestor in 
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March, 1869; dismissed in March, 1873 
John C. Osgood became pastor in June, 
1873; dismissed in March, 1878. Rev. 
C. W. Griffin became pastor May 13, 
1878. 

THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH. 

In the early part of the present cen- 
tury there wasa great revival of Uni- 
versalism in New Hampshire. Revs. 
Elbanan Winchester and Hosea Ballou 
preached the doctrine far ‘and wide, gain- 
ing many hearers and making many con- 
verts. The church grew and multipiied 
in many places. Previously to 1840 there 
were many persons in Hopkinton who 
entertained some sort of preference for 
the Universalist form of religion. A 
church to be known as the Union meet- 
ing-house was projected as early as 1835. 
On the 5th of December of that yeara 
meeting was held at the house of Clem- 
ent Beck, at ‘* Stumpfield,” to take into 
consideration the erection of a church. 
Moses Hoyt, 2d, was chosen moderator, 
James Huse was clerk, and Moses Hoyt, 
Moses Copp and Nathaniel Colby were 
made a building committee. The enter- 
prise was effected by the erection of 
shares, which were sold at $25 each. 
The whole number of shares sold was 
thirty-one. Representatives of different 
faiths in the vicinity took shares. The 
meeting-house was built in 1836, on a lot 
north of the road leading from Hopkin- 
ton village to Henniker, east of the 
house of Mr. Charles Barton, about 
three miles from the village. 

There was never any settled minister 
in this society. Among those preaching 
here more or less, were Revs. A. A. Mi- 
ner, J. P. Atkinson, N. R. Wright and 
J. F. Witherel. The meeting-house 
was seriously damaged by fire on the 
5th of February, 1837, and was subse- 
quently repaired. In 1865 the house was 
sold to Robert Wilson, and was moved 
to “Clement’s Hill,’ where it was re- 
modeled into a barn belonging to Alfred 
Hastings. The society had dwindled in 
common with many others in districts 
wholly rural. 

A Second Universalist Society was or- 
ganized shortly after the first. The new 
organization had its headquarters at 
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Contoocook. A church, called a Union 
house, was erected in 1837. It is now 
used by the New Church, or Swedenbor- 
gian Society. The Second Universalist 
Society for a time had considerable vig- 


or. Rev. J. F. Witherel was a settled 
minister. A good deal of enterprise was 


shown in the efforts for propagating the 
faith. Mr. Witherel, in company with J. 
Sargent, of Sutton, published the ** Uni- 
versalist Family Visitor,” a monthly pe- 


riodical. The first number was _ pub- 
lished in April, 1841. The Visitor had 
twelve pages, was of common tract 


size, and set forth its favorite principles 
with talent and vigor. We have not 
been able to find any records of the Sec- 
ond Universalist Society, which kept up 
a nominal existence till quite late. 

THE NEW JERUSALEM CHURCH. 

The New Jerusalem Church, more 
commonly called the New Church, was 
founded through the missionary labors 
of Rev. Abiel Silver, a native of this 
town, who first preached a number of 
discourses in the Union church at Con- 
toocook, in the summer of 1851. Mr. 
Silver was then a resident of Michigan, 
visiting his old home and family scenes. 
The appreciation of these discourses in- 
duced a contribution in money to the 
reverend gentleman, who returned the 
equivalent in theological works of Eman- 
uel Swedenborg, or collateral publica- 
tions of the New Church. 

Ina year or two after further interest 
inthe New Church was awakened in 
Contoocook and vicinity. Mr. Silver 
returned and preached at length. and 
finally concluded to make the village his 
permanent place of residence. The 
Union church, which had stood for some 
years unoccupied by any regular society, 
became a place of weekly worship under 
Mr. Silver’s ministrations. The interest 
grew till the meeting-house was filled to 
its utmost capacity. Hearers were found 
present from various parts of Hopkinton 
and surrounding towns. In 1857 a per- 
manent organization was effected. On 
the 24th of May of that year the Rev. 
Thomas Worcester, of Boston, instituted 
the society. The following are the 
names of the original members of the 
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church :—Abiel Silver, Edna N. Silver, 
Nathaniel L. Noyes, Sarah A. Noyes, 
Mary Nichols, Rhoda Cutler, Sullivan 
Hutchinson, Edna C. Silver, Charles 
Gould, Erastus E. Currier, Lucey H. 
Currier, Elizabeth C. Dean, Joseph Dow, 
Asa Kimball, John Converse, Urania N. 
Converse, Rhoda C. Putnam, Joanna L. 
Chase, Alonzo Currier, Emily Currier. 

Rey. Abiel Silver continued to preach 
in Contoocook till April 4, 1858, building 
during his residence in Contoocook the 
house now occupied by John F. Jones, 
Esq. Onthe 15th of August, 1858, the 
Rev. George H. Marston, of Liming- 
ton, Me., became the minister, contin- 
uing till the month of October, 1862. 
Since October, 1871, the Rev. Charles 
Hardon has been the regular minister of 
the church. 

During the times when this church 
has been without a settled minister va- 
rious persons have supplied the desk. 
The services have been frequently, and 
for months at a time, conducted by a 
reader. Mr. W. Scott Davis has officiat- 
ed a great deal in the capacity of reader. 
This church has suffered a good deal by 
removals and deaths. A Sunday-school 
has been connected with the society 
since its earlier existence. 

THE METHODIST CHURCH. 

The Methodists quite early had a foot- 
hold in this town. In 1842 their allotted 
portion of the ministers tax was very 
small. Regular worship was held in the 
Academy at the lower village. Revs. 
Stephen Eastman, John English and Jo- 
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seph Hayes were among the ministers 
supplying regularly. The Methodist 
Biblical Institute, at Concord, furnished 
preachers to a greater or less extent. 
We have not been able to find any record 
of this society, which abandoned regu- 
lar services about 1850. Previously to 
the year 1871 there had been a number of 
Methodist families living for a longer or 
shorter time at Contoocook. Preaching 
had been sustaind also to some extent 
during a few previous years. On the 
20th of March, 1871, at a meeting held at 
the house of George H. Ketchum,-legal 
organization was effected as follows: 
Rev. L. Howard, President; George H. 
Ketchum, Secretary; W. A. Patterson, 
Treasurer; John F. Burnham, W. M. 
Kempton and Samuel Curtice, Financial 
Committee. The society purposing to 
build a chnreh, on the 10th of the next 
month, at a meeting at Mr. Kempton’s, 
D. N. Patterson, T. B. Hardy and Sam- 
uel Curtice were made a building com- 
mittee. 


The church was erected the same year 
ata cost of something over $2.000, on 
land purchased by the society of Samuel 
Curtice, and dedicated on the 16th of 
November. It ita neat and tasty edifice. 
The society, though small, is active. 
The following have been preachers :— 
Rev. L. Howard, from 1870 to 1873 in- 
clusive; Prof. J. B. Robinson,1874; Rev. 
E. Adams, D. D., 1875; Rev. Joel A. 
Steele, 1876; Rev. L. Howard, 1877 and 
1878. 
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BY HON. JOHN H. GOODALE. 


That wide stretch of hilly country lying 
between the Merrimack and Connecticut 
rivers in this State was,a hundred and for- 
ty years ago,a densely-wooded wilderness. 
The few who would have ventured to oc- 
cupy it well knew that so long as the 
French remained in possession of Canada 
this region was in continual danger from 


attacks by the Indians. In 1746 these at- 
tacks had become so frequent and suc- 
cessful that many of the settlements 
eommenced in the central and southern 
parts of the State had been abandoned. 
There remained on the Merrimack small 
openings at Nashua, Litchfield, Concord, 
Boscawen and Canterbury, and one at 
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Hinsdale and another at Charlestown on 
the Connecticut; but the entire midland 
between these valleys was an unbroken, 
heavily-wooded country. 

A TRAMP THROUGH THE WILDERNESS. 

In the fall of 1747 two explorers from 
Dunstable, Nehemiah Lovewell and John 
Gilson, started from the present site of 
Nashua for the purpose of examining the 
slope of the Merrimack, and of crossing 
the height of land to Number Four, now 
Charlestown, which was known as the 
most northern settlement in the Connecti- 
cut yalley. Knowing the difficulties in 
traversing hills and valleys mostly cov- 
ered with underbrush and rough with 
fallen timber and huge bowlders, they 
carried as light an outfit as possible—a 
musket and camp-blanket each, with five 
days’ provisions. Following the Souhe- 
ganto Milford and Wilton, they then 
turned northward.and crossing the height 
of land in the limits of the present town 
of Stoddard, had on the afternoon of the 
third day their first view of the broad 
valley westward, with a dim outline of 
the mountains beyond. The weather 
was clear and pleasant, the journey la- 
borious but invigorating. On _ their 
fourth night they camped on the banks 
of the Connecticut, some ten miles 
below Charlestown. At noon of the 
next day they were welcomed at the 
rude fort, which had already won renown 
by the heroic valor of its little garrison. 

A FRONTIER FORT. 

At this time the fort at Number Four 
was commanded by Capt. Phineas Ste- 
vens, a man of great energy and bravery. 
Lovewell and Gilson were the first visi- 
tors from the valley of the Merrimack, 
and their arrival was a novelty. That 
night, asin later days they used to re- 
late, they sat up till midnight, listening 
to the fierce struggles which the inmates 
of this rude fortress, far up in the woods, 
had encountered within the previous 
eight months. The preceding winter 
this fort had been abandoned, and the 
few settlers had been compelled to re- 
turn to Massachusetts. But Governor 
Shirley felt that so important an outpost 
should be maintained. As soon as the 


‘should be given. 
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melting of the deep snow in the woods 
would permit, Capt. Stevens, with thirty 
rangers, left Deertield for Number Four, 
and reached it on the last day uf March. 
The arrival was most fortunate. Hardly 
was the fort garrisoned and the entrane- 
es made secure when it was attacked by 
a large force of French and Indians. 
Led by Debeline, an experienced com- 
mander, they had come undiscovered and 
lay in ambush for a favorable moment 
to begin the attack. But the faithful 
dogs of the garrison gave notice of the 
concealed foe. Finding they were dis- 
covered the Indians opened a fire on all 
sides of the fort. The adjacent log 
houses and fences were set on fire. 
Flaming arrows fell incessantly upon the 
roof. ‘The wind rose and the fort was 
surrounded by flames. Stevens dug 
trenches under the walls and through 
these the men crept and put out the fires 
that caught outside the walls. 
REPULSE OF THE INDIANS. 

For two days the firing had been kept 
up and hundreds of balls had been lodged 
in the fort and stockade. On the morn- 
ing of the third day Debeline sent for- 
ward a flag of truce. A French officer 
and two Indians advanced and proposed 
terms of capitulation, which were that 
the garrison should lay down their arms 
and be conducted prisoners to Montreal. 
It was agreed that the two commanders 
should meet and Capt. Stevens's answer 
When they met, Deb- 
eline, without waiting for an answer, 
threatened to storm the fort and put ev- 
ery man to the sword if a surrender was 
not speedily made. Stevens replied that 
he should defend it to the last. ‘Go 
back,” said the Frenchman, “and see if 
your men dare fight any longer.” Ste- 
vens returned and put to the men the 
question, ** Will you fight or surren- 
der?” They answered, ** We will fight.” 
This answer was at once made known to 
the enemy, and both parties resumed 
arms. Severe fighting was kept up dur- 
ing the day. The Indians, in approach- 
ing the stockade were compelled to ex- 
pose themselves. They had already lost 
over a dozen of their number, while not 
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one had been killed in the fort and only 
two wounded. 

The French commander, reluctantly 
giving up all hopes of carrying the for- 
tification, returned toward Canada. The 
cool intrepidity of the rangers saved 
Number Four, and the news caused great 
rejoicing throughout the New England 
colonies. Sir Charles Knowles, then in 
command of the fleet at Boston, sent 
Capt. Stevens an elegant sword, and a 
letter of commendation to the intrepid 
soidiers. Subsequently, in compliment 
to the English Commodore, Number 
Four was called Charlestown. But 
while uo further attacks were made 
upon the fort that year, the Indians con- 
tinued to hover around this and the ad- 
jacent settlements of Brattleboro and 
Westmoreland. In August three men 
were killed and one captured in going 
from the fort down the river. Only a 
few weeks before the arrival of Love- 
welland his companion several settlers 
were captured while harvesting and 
carried away to Canada. 

A STORM AMONG THE HILLS. 

Tarrying several days with the garri- 
son, during which the weather continued 
clear and mild, the two explorers were 
ready to return homeward. In a direct 
line Dunstable was less than ninety 
miles distant. With the needed supply 
of salt pork and corn bread, Lovewell 
and Gilson left Number Four at sunrise 
on the 16th of November. The fallen 
leaves were crisp with frost as they en- 
tered the deep maple forests which skirt- 
ed the hills lying east of the Connecticut 
intervales. The days being short it was 
necessary to lose no time between sun- 
rise and sunset. The air was cool and 
stimulated them to vigorously hurry for- 
ward. Coming toa clear spring soon 
after midday, Gilson struck a fire, and 
resting for a half an hour, they sat down 
toa marvelously good feast of broiled 
salt pork and brown bread. One who 
has never eaten a dinner under like con- 
ditions can have no idea of its keen rel- 
ish and appreciation. 

It was now evident thata change of 
the weather was at hand. The air was 
growing colder and the sky was over- 
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east with a thick haze. In returning it 
had been their purpose to cross the wa- 
ter-shed between the two valleys at a 
more northern point, so as to reach the 
Merrimack near the mouth of the Piscat- 
aquog. Their course was to be only a 
few degrees south ef east. Before night 
the sleet began to fall, which was soon 
changed to a cold, cheerless rain. Dark- 
ness came on early and the two men hur- 
ried to secure the best shelter possible. 
With an ax this might have been made 
comfortable; at least fuel could have 
been procured fora comfortable fire. As 
it was, no retreat could be found from 
the chilling rain which now began to 
fallin torrents. It was with difficulty 
that a smouldering fire, more prolific of 
smoke than. heat could be kindled. India 
rubber blankets, such as now keep the 
scout and the sentry dry in the fiercest 
storm, would have been a rich luxury to 
these solitary pioneers. The owls, at- 
tracted by the dim light, perched them- 
selves overhead and hooted incessantly. 
Before midnight the fire was extin- 


guished, and the two men could only keep 


from a thorough drenching by sitting 
upright with their backs against a large 
tree, and with their half-saturated blank- 
ets drawn closely around them. 
LOSING THE WAY. 

Daylight brought no relief, as the rain 
and cold rather increased, and the sleet 
and ice beganto encrust the ground. 


_ After ineffectual attempts to build a fire 


they eat a cold lunch of bread. <A dark 
mist succeeded the heavy rain and con- 
tinued through the day. Both felt un- 
certain of the direction they were travel- 
ing, and every hour the uncertainty be- 
come more perplexing. All day long 
they hurried forward through the drip- 
ping underbrush which was wetting 
them tothe skin. Night again set in, 
and although the rain and wind had 
somewhat abated, still it was impossible 
to build and keep a fire sufficient to dry 
their clothing, which was now saturated 
with water. 

The third morning came with a dense 
fog still shrouding the hillsides and set- 
tling into valleys. Stiff with the effects 
of cold and fatigue, Lovewell and his 
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companion felt that with their seanty 
supply of food, now mainly salt pork, 
they dared not await a change of weath- 
er. Yet there was a vague feeling that 
their joyrneying might be worse than 
useless. Deciding on what they believed 
a course due east they again hurried for- 
ward over a broken region—an alterna- 
tion of sharp hills, ledges, low valleys 
and sometimes until a little 
past mid-day,when descending a hill they 
came upon the very brook where they 
had camped forty hours before! One 
fact was now established—they had been 
traversing in a cirele. Thinking it use- 
less to go further till the sun and sky 
should appear, they set to work to build 
a fire sufficient to dry their clothing 
and to cook their raw pork. By dark 
they had thrown up a light framework, 
and by a diligent use of their knives had 
procured a covering of birch bark. Pil- 
ing the huge broken limbs in front they 
lay down and fell asleep. 

Scouts in the olden time were proverb- 
ial for awakening on the slightest provo- 
eation. Lovewell was aroused by what 
he thought the rustling of a bear. Reach- 
ing for his gun he saw the outline of an 
animal climbing an oak just across the 
brook. The first shot was followed by a 
tumble from the tree. It proved a veri- 
table raccoon, which, fattened on beech- 
nuts, was ** as heavy as a small sheep.” 

The fourth morning was not unlike 
that of the day previous. The fog was 
still dense, but it soon became evident 
that the storm was past, and that the sun 
would soon disperse the mists. Dressing 


swamps, 


the raccoon, whose meat was security 
against famine, they anxiously watched 


the clearing up of the atmosphere, 
denly the mists dissolved and the 
light touched the tops of the trees. The 
pioneers hastened up along slope east- 
ward, and toward noon gained the crest 
of a high ridge. The sky was now clear, 
and climbing to the top of a tree, Gilson 
announced that he could see some miles 
to the east,a high and naked summit 
which must mark the height of land they 
were so anxiously seeking. 
A SYLVAN DINNER. 
With this solution of their difficulties 


Sud- 
sun- 
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Notwith- 
standing the hardships of the three past 
days they had eaten sparingly. The 
remuant of their bread had been acci- 
dentally lost the day previous, but this 
was far more than compensated by the 
rich, tender meat of the raccoon. Luck- 
ily asupply of fat spruce knots was near 
at hand. Gilson set himself to the work 
of furnishing fuel and water, while Love- 
weil attended to the culinary duties. 
The utensils of the modern hunter—fry- 
ing pan, coffee pot, plate, spoon and 
fork—were wanting. The only imple- 
ment in their outfit which could be of 
use was the jack-knife. The meat was 
cut into pieces two thirds of an inch thick 
and half the size of one’s hand. Cutting 
several sticks two feet long, and sharp- 
ening them at each end, a piece of the 
salt pork and then a piece of the coon’s 
meat were thrust upon the stick alternate- 
ly in successive layers— so that in roast- 
ing. the fat of the latter, as it dropped 
down, basted and furnished an excellent 
gravy tothe former. One end of each stick 
was thrust into the ground so as to lean 
over the glowing coals. 


came the sense of hunger. 


With occasional 
turning the dinner was in half an hour 
ready to be served. Seating themselves 
on the bowlder by the side of which they 
had built the fire they fell to with sharp 
appetites. Rarely was a feast more 
heartily enjoyed. 

NIGHT ON LOVEWELL’S MOUNTAIN. 

It was past mid-day when the dinner 
was finished. Walking with renewed 
strength they reached the base of the 
mountain. The ground was wet and 
slippery and the climbing at times diffi- 
cult, but while the sun was yet an hour 
above the horizon the two men emerged 
from the low thicket which lies above the 
heavy growth, and stood upon the bald 
summit. Like all New Hampshire peaks 
whose altitude approaches three thou- 
sand feet, the crest of the mountain was 
of solid granite. The air had now grown 
quiet and the clear sunlight illuminated 
the landscape. The two explorers had 
never looked upon so wide and magnifi- 
cent a panorama. Westward was the 
far distaut outline of a range now known 
as the Green Mountains. To the north- 
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west were the bald crests of Ascutney 
and Cardigan. Onthe north Kearsarge 
was seen struggling to raise its head 
above the shoulders of an intervening 
range, and through the frosty atmos- 
phere were revealed the sharp, snow- 
white peaks of Franconia. Eastward 
the highlands of Chester and Notting- 
ham bounded the vision—while nearer 
by reposedin quiet beauty the Uncanoo- 
nucks, at that time a well-known land- 
mark to every explorer. 

Warned by the freezing atmosphere 
they hastened down toa dense spruce 
growth on the northeast side of the 
mountain, and built their camp for the 
night. For some cause, perhaps because 
it was a sheltered nook, the tenants of 
the forest gathered around. The grove 
seemed alive with the squirrel,rabbit and 
partridge. But the hunters were weary, 
and as their sacks were still laden with 
coon’s meat, these new visitors were lett 
unharmed. The curiosity with which 
these wild tenants of the mountain lin- 
gered around led the two men to believe 
that they had never before approached 
a camp-fire or seen a human form. 


Just before daybreak Lovewell awoke 


and telling his companion to pre- 
pare for breakfast, returned to the sum- 
mit of the monntain. It was important 
to reach the Merrimack by the nearest 
route, and he could better judge by re- 
viewing the landscape at early dawn. 
In after years he was wont to say that 
the stars never seemed so near as when 
he had gained the summit. The loneli- 
ness of the hour suggested to him what 
was probably the truth, that he and his 
companion were the first white men who 
had set foot on this mountain peak. It 
is situated in the eastern part of the 
present town of Washington, and its 
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symmetrical, cone-like form is familiar 
to the eye of many a reader of the GRAN- 
ITE MONTHLY. With the exception of 
Monadnock and Kearsarge it is the high- 
est summit in Southern New Hampshire, 
and to-day it bears the well-known name 
of Lovewell’s Mountain. 
THE RETURN TO DUNSTABLE. 

Before Lovewell left the summit, the 
adjacent woodlands became visible, and 
looking eastward down into the valley 
he saw only a few miles away a sinoke 
curling up from the depths of the forest. 
It revealed the proximity either of a 
party of savages or a stray hunter. Re- 
turning to camp, breakfast was taken 
hurriedly, and descending into the val- 
ley they proceeded with the utmost cau- 
tion. Reaching the vicinity of the smoke 
they heard voices and soon after the rus- 
tling of footsteps. Both dropped upon 
the ground,and fortunately were screened 
by a thick underbrush. A party of six 
Indians passed within a hundred yards. 
They were armed and evidently on their 
way to the Connecticut valley. As soon 
as they were beyond hearing the two 
men proceeded cautiously to the spot 
where the savages passed the night. 
They had breakfasted on parched acorns 
and the meat of some small animal, prob- 
ably the rabbit. 

Congratulating themselves on their 
lucky escape from a winter’s captivity in 
Canada, Lovewell and his companion 
continued their route over the rolling 
lands now comprised in the towns of 
Hillsborough, Deering,Weare and Goffs- 
town to the Merrimack. From thence, 
they readily reached their home in Dun- 
stable. It may be well to add that Love- 
well was a relative of the famous Capt. 
John Lovewell, whose name is so well 
known in colonial history. 





